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Was it ten years ago—five—or only last year that 
the pastor placed his hand on your head and prayed 
these words? 


Let these books help you renew and increase that 
for which your pastor prayed at your confirmation. 


YOUTH’S FAITH IN ACTION 


By Russell Frank Auman. Against the background 
of the Confirmation experience, the book discusses ways 
in which the worth of the growing Christian's life 
can be multiplied and its influence expanded. The ex- 
periences of which it tells and the problems it ratses 
will be found vital to the interests of any church group 
in the teens or early twenties. Price, workbook, 20 
cents each, 15 cents in quantities of stx or more. 
Leader’s book, 35 cents. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


By Charles M. Jacobs. Do you wish to re- 
examine or come to a fuller knowledge of the 
certainties of Christian faith as proclaimed in 
the Apostles’ Creed? This little book stresses 
the personal religious values of the Creed and 
will be found richly rewarding as a devotional 
study for older young people and church mem- 
bers in general. Cloth, 75 cents. 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD DO 


By Amos John Traver. Church membership in- 
volves “doing” as well as knowing. Here the whole 
range of “doing” is presented in an inspirational 
and practical manner. Excellent as a study unit 
for advanced Sunday school groups or for personal 
reading and study. Price 20 cents. 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD KNOW 


By A. A. Zinck. The chief teachings of the Christian 
Church are discussed in a manner which will promote 
further interest and study. Used as a supplementary 
text to ““‘What a Church Member Should Do’’, or as 
a separate unit, the book is valuable to the confirmed 
Or pte-confirmation young person. Price, 20 cents. 


THE WAY 


By Charles M. Jacobs. Here are the facts of 
religion and Christian truth in simple language 
and in a charming style. Jesus is shown as 
the center and source of Christianity and the 
true glory of the really Christian life is em- 
phasized. Cloth, $1.00. 
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“Come Wind f 
Come Weather’ 


| I°S the windy month of March. And our cover photo 
graphically illustrates the fact. But does it not also 
have a deeper message for us? 


Though caught in a gale, their umbrella turned 
inside out, these young people are not greatly dis- 
tressed. This is true largely because they are to- 
gether. Had either been alone when he or she en- 
countered such an experience, his or her countenance 
would have shown a different expression. It might 
have been one of surprise, annoyance, distress, dis- 
gust, or even anger. But together they can see the 
funny side of their predicament, together they can 
meet the unexpected, even when unpleasant, with a 
smile. An experience shared is a burden lightened 
or a joy increased. 


Yes, companionship helps; it helps us to face life, 
eager and unafraid. It gives us someone with whom 
to share whatever life brings. Companions mutually 
strengthen each other. Their combined strength is 
greater than their strengths taken singly and then 
added together. The ideal in companionship means 
that each shall affect the other only for good. We 
don’t even need to qualify the word by the use of the 
word congenial, for where there is no congeniality 
there is no companionship. Great as that is, it is 
human companionship. And greater than human 
companionship is divine Companionship. 


This Companionship also may be ours, on much the 
same conditions as the human. We must cultivate 
it. We must devote time to it. We must plan times 
of conscious fellowship with the Divine. Christ wants 
to be our Friend and constant Companion. We have 
but to accept His invitation and come to Him, to 
do the things which please Him, and to spend much 
time with Him. Human companionships have their 
limitations. They may even fail in time of great 
stress. But where the Divine Companionship is con- 
cerned no day is too dark, no circumstance too de- 
manding, nothing can happen to make Him forsake 
us or flee for His own safety. His is the Companion- 
ship Divine, supreme, and beyond all price, and yet 
it may be enjoyed by each of us. Let us enjoy it fully 
for a life that it able to withstand whatever an un- 
known tomorrow may bring! 


RELIGION IN THE ARMY 


tured an article on the work 

of our chaplains. There fig- 
ures of attendance were given to 
show that the army had the largest 
percentage of attendance at divine 
worship of any group in America. 
Interest in religion is not confined to 
the non-commissioned but from the 
Chief-of-Staff down the line to the 
buck private the testimony is con- 
clusive. We are not by this to ideal- 
ize the religion of men in uniform. 
They are a cross section of American 
life. There are good, bad and medi- 
um in service. But our soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines are appreciating reli- 
gion more now than they did before 
enlistment. Chaplains are comrades 
of their men more than in any pre- 
vious war. Chaplains are more defi- 
nitely pastors in this war. Men turn 
to them more surely for light along 
their life-ways than ever before. 

From a recent circular letter, No. 
263, of the Chief of Chaplains of the 
Army are culled the following trib- 
utes to chaplain service and the place 
of religion in army life: 

“A promise of fervent prayer in 
my behalf is a favor which I do not 
pass over lightly, and I feel that 
nothing can be of greater aid in the 
duties facing us today.”’—a brigadier 
general. 

“T want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation of the services of the Corps 
of Chaplains, already rendered our 
new Army units, in sending us new 
chaplains who are well prepared for 
their work. You have done a won- 
derful job in orientation and estab- 
lishing the proper viewpoint.” A major 
general. 

“Today, when we stress the spirit- 
ual significance of our united efforts 
to reestablish the supremacy of our 
Christian principles, we can humbly 
and without presumption declare our 
faith and confidence, with God’s help, 
in our final victory.’”—General Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

“T feel that only a God-fearing and 
God-guided unit can win the final 
victory.’—A brigadier general. 

“T feel deeply my responsibility in 
this important command and pray 
for the aid of God for strength and 
guidance. ’—A brigadier general. 

“T am trying to live a Christian 
life and serve my country too, and I 
want to ask the Lord to be with men 
through temptations. I love the Lord 
with all my heart ... I didn’t live 
for the Lord until I joined the Army 


Two 


Al RECENT issue of Time fea- 


and I am proud of Uncle Sam for 
making a Christian boy out of me.” 
—Letter from an overseas soldier. 
“At the close of service one Sun- 
day, a boy from Texas who had been 
reared in a good Christian home told 
the chaplain that he was very much 
disturbed about his spiritual welfare. 
The chaplain told him that there was 
only one thing to do and that was 
to get off and talk to the Lord about 
it and give his heart to Christ. Not 
long after a lieutenant in this camp 
told the chaplain that this man told 
him that he had accepted Christ and 
that he had written home and told 
his parents about it. A short time 


on his right and said, ‘Sergeant, what 
do you think about all these things?’ 
Great was the delight of the chaplain 
when he answered, “I believe all 
these things. We sent for you be- 
cause we want to become Christians.’ 
The admiration that the chaplain had 
for the boy from Texas had no 
bounds. He had interested these men 
and had managed the whole show. 
This sergeant, a corporal, a private, 
and Texas went to the day room. It 
was about eleven o’clock and no one 
was there. The group of us got on 
our knees and each of these three 
men sought forgiveness and yielded 
his heart to Christ. Another soldier 
came to the chaplain after a Chris- 
tian sergeant had talked with him 
earnestly about becoming a Chris- 
tian. The Lord used the sergeant to 


Interior, Army Chapel 


after this, this lieutenant rang the 
chaplain and told him that some men 
in his camp wanted to see him. Af- 
ter a service the chaplain went to 
this camp and found a group of men 
in the end of a hut waiting for him. 
The boy from Texas was the spokes- 
man and asked a lot of questions that 
had the chaplain worried. ‘How do 
you know there is a God? How do 
you know the Bible is true? What 
proof does a man have that he will 
not be lost after he once accepts 
Christ?? The chaplain worried be- 
cause it sounded as if this fine boy 
from Texas had lost all of his faith. 
It turned out that these men had 
asked Texas these questions and he 
wanted them to hear what I had to 
say in answer to them. After a cou- 
ple of hours of good healthy discus- 
sion, the chaplain turned to the man 


help this corporal see the need of 
surrendering and he became a soldier 
of the cross. Saturday morning be- 
fore the baptizing ‘on Sunday the 
chaplain found another soldier wait- 
ing for him when he went to his of- 
fice. He said that a chaplain back in 
the States had talked with him about 
a year before and that he had been 
thinking about it all this time and 
wanted to become a Christian and 
be baptized with the others. An- 
other man who had accepted Christ 
sometime before this made the sey- 
enth man. Six out of the seven were 
led to accept Christ as Lord through 
personal work of others. They were 
baptized in the edge of the same 
ocean that laps the shores of their 
homeland many miles. away. No 
doubt there was rejoicing in each 
(Continued on Page 17) 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Days When Dates Are Precious 


By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN, S.T.M. 


(This is the second in the series on “Planning the Christian Home’ ) 


“Did you say dates? What dates? Dates are few 


and far between.” If you are a young woman somewhere 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty-eight, that’s 
The one who is or 


no longer an unusual experience. 
possibly would have 
been, your boy friend, 
or your sweetheart, is 
somewhere with Uncle 
Sam’s forces. If he’s 
still in one of the 
country’s camps, per- 
haps you get to see 
him once in a while. 
Sometimes he gets a 
chance to drop in on 
a week-end pass. He 
may even get home on 
furlough. He may 
have a few days off as 
he is transferred from 
one camp to another. 
He may be home for 
a while after having 
seen action on some 
front. But those days 
pass so quickly, and 
it’s so long until the 
next time! 

Or, it may be that 
it’s the girl friend who 
is in the nation’s serv- 
ice somewhere. These 
are days when it is 
possible that both the 
girl friends and the 
boy friends are either 
in camp or on some 
battlefront somewhere. 
As a result, these are 
days when dates for 
many of the youth of 
today are “few and 
far between’. To dif- 
ferent young people this force of circumstance has dif- 
ferent meaning. To the Christian young lady or young 
man this set of circumstances has a significant meaning: 
Because “dates are few and far between”, these are days 
when dates are precious, days when dates really must 
count! There are those young people under seventeen or 
eighteen years of age still at home, going to school or 
college, or at work, who still have the opportunity of a 
somewhat normal kind of dating and courtship period. 
It is only “somewhat normal”, for even for this age-group 
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dates and dances, courtship and companionship feel the 
accelerated program of school, work, and life itself. Some 
of these folks are experiencing a whirlwind kind of court- 
ship which may or may not lead to a permanent and 
successful married life. 
Time alone will tell. 


Then, some of our 
young men are receiv- 
ing the accelerated 


courses at our colleges 
and universities. One 
sees a somewhat nor- 
mal kind of courtship 
on the campus, but 
those boys who want 
to make the grade in 
these accelerated 
courses know that 
they have to study 
hard to make _ the 
grade. Dates for those 
above seventeen years 
of age are still “few 
and far between”. 

Whether one is un- 
der the draft age with 
school dates still pos- 
sible, or has seen his 
or her friend go in- 
to the nation’s sery- 
ice, all should want 
these dates to count. 
If a girl lives near an 
army encampment or 
near an army or navy 
accelerated campus, 
she too will want her 
dates to count. This 
is the basic principle 
of every date, in war 
Ome ine peace: Every 
date should be an up- 
: ward step in one’s per- 
sonality growth. When that time in life comes when 
the young person desires companionship—a normal, nat- 
ural and healthy indication of personality progress— 
with those of the opposite sex, he will discover that with 
each date there is a “give and take” of that intangible 
inner something called personality. This mutual ex- 
change of life attitudes, philosophies, and religion does 
something to a person. It makes one grow from within. 
One’s horizon broadens. Narrow self becomes interested 
in others and personality begins to expand. 


Three 


Somehow, this should be the test for every date. 
One should feel a liberating of self, a growth of person- 
ality with each date, which should continue not only 
during the courtship and engagement period, but also 
during married life. Married people also should keep on 
growing together; their personalities should continue 
to develop. 

Since these are days when dates are precious, every 
young person wants his or her dates to count for the 
most. Each must contribute the most he possibly can 
to the personality growth of the other and, by so doing, 
his or her own personality will also grow most com- 
pletely. 

These are days when many young men are either 
segregated into large army camps or are in some far- 
away battle area. They do feel lonely. They desire com- 
panionship. To them the smile of a friendly girl assumes 
proportions far beyond its meaning to one in civilian life 
where girls are as numerous as the boys and where one 
regularly associates with girls at school, at college, 
at work, in recreation and in society as a whole. There 
is a fundamental desire to be admired by, to be cared 
for by, to be loved by someone. This is true of both 
boys and girls. War has accentuated this fundamental 
desire for response. We recognize that there is some- 
thing potent in individual face-to-face contact. 

Then, too, the war has accentuated other funda- 
mental desires of youth. The desire for adventure, or 
new experience, is even keener. And, for many, the 
first date with a new person is quite an adventure. The 
desire for an emotional kind of security is even deeper 
than the economic security which is offered to those in 
the service. It is obvious that the desire for recognition 
is also sharpened. The antics of the soldier who has 
“gone to town” is evidence of it. Because of these deep, 
fundamental desires of youth which are accentuated dur- 
ing war, your dates must provide that which is whole- 
some, uplifting, creative and constructive. You, as well 
as your friend, will want to part certain that you helped 
each other to make life more worth while. As you give 
your best to your date you will be receiving the best 
your date can give you. 

It is evident that to some young people today the 
fact that “dates are few and far between” means that 
they must “make hay while the sun shines”. In other 
words, some young people are so hasty that they not 
only go beyond the bounds of that which is reasonable 
but they forsake their standards of morality. They lose 
sight of all normal self-control. They go on “the last 
fling” prompted by an undue pessimistic feeling that he 
may never come back. Some “grab a man while the 
grabbing’s good”, accepting inferior choices which will 
lead to married unhappiness and eventual collapse. Some 
young people pay a heavy price and live under a life- 
long burden as a result of this attitude. Under such cir- 
cumstances not only is personality stunted in its growth 
but it often is crushed under a sense of guilt for many 
years to come, if not permanently. 

The thing which leaders of youth must recognize 
is that many Christian young ladies and young men may 
begin to feel that, because of the uncertainty of the 
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future, they too must place the essence of courtship at 
a level lower than that upheld under normal circum- 
stances. Because dates are few they, too, actually take 
chances or seriously consider doing so, which under 
different conditions they would not otherwise take. 
Fortunately for today’s generation, youth can be well 
informed regarding life processes and emotional forces; 
youth today can be well informed and entirely ob- 
jective in his attitude regarding the sex impulse. Many 
young people in good Christian homes have under- 
standing and sympathetic parents who have helped 
them take this phase of life in stride and can rise to 
the occasion when in dating and courtship experiences 
they may reach a point where they know they must draw 
the line. Most young people realize that two people on 
a date can go too far; they can do things for which they 
will forever be sorry almost more readily that it is 
possible for them to do those things which will bring 
them real happiness, lasting joy and fond memories. This 
is especially true when two young people have been “go- 
ing steady” and have frequent dates, some of which find 
them with little planned for the evening, with the result 
that time is heavy on their hands. Such hands generally 
get into mischief. 

At the present time, for the girls at home, this privi- 
lege of frequent dates with the same person is largely 
limited to dates with boys below the draft age. Yet 
there are some who because of their nearness to camps 
or campuses or who make contacts with agencies serv- 
ing men in uniform may have dates with many dif- 
ferent persons. Some of these girls, we are told, seem 
to think it patriotic to yield or to give in to the de- 
mands or desires of any uniformed young man, even 
though he be hardly more than an acquaintance, or one 
who only an hour or two before may have been a total 
stranger. If dates are to count, if one really wishes to 
make such dates precious, she'll not be misled by any 
such specious plea of patriotism which assumes that 
“other girls will if you won’t”. The most patriotic thing 
a girl can do is to draw the line well within the bounds 
of her Christian conscience, to be friendly with many 
and familiar with none. Only so can she keep her per- 
sonality and that of her friend positive and creative. 

This means first of all that young people will not go 
on a date with nothing planned, or that neither will be 
too much alone with a person who is almost a stranger 
to the other. It means that they’ll locate places that 
have a good reputation when out for recreation. It 
means the rejection of the idea that patriotism demands 
the kind of petting that is obviously the prelude to illicit 
relationships which a Christian personality can only bear 
in shame. “Hot petting” puts both young people under 
great pressure. The emotional strain built up in sexually 
stimulating activities cannot continually be produced 
without having the personality either yield to the im- 
pulse or suffer a breakdown from within. Our nation 
and the families of the future need a finer kind of patriot- 
ism than that. The homes of the future demand families 
that are creative and wholesome, liberated and noble, 
solidly built upon the firm rock of faith in Jesus Christ. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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and His Girl 


Cie BOE 


ulestetcn , one of our finest soldiers, had 

come into his chaplain’s office to make arrange- 

ments for getting married the following Satur- 

day evening. Like the chaplain, Bob was a Luth- 
eran and that made a tie between them. Sunday school, 
confirmation, pastor, Luther League, choir and church 
services were discussed. Bob, we discovered, had 
ushered at services back home, taught Sunday school 
classes, had been president of the Luther League, had 
often given talks at League meetings. He spoke highly 
of his pastor. He had a strong faith as a Christian, 
knew Christ, loved the right, hated the wrong in the 
world at large, and, as he saw it, in certain of his 
fellows. 


Now he was getting married. “How long have you 
known your girl, Bob?” asked the chaplain. “Several 
years. We've been engaged quite a while, too,’ was the 
answer. “Her church? Oh, she is a Lutheran, too; we 
belong to the same church at home and Luther League. 
She is quite a leader there among the young folks.” 


So the conversation ran on. Finally, Bob arose, 
saluted, and started for the door. But he paused and 
said: “I guess that with such a girl as I have, and such 
a Church as I have, and such a Christian faith, we just 
can’t lose.’ I agreed with him, and then he went, to 
leave me in deep thought. Mind you, not a word had 
been spoken about the strength of our great army, our 
navy and air force. True, these are strong, and by their 
power we believe we shall win this war. But we all be- 
lieve we can win the war and still lose. That’s why Bob’s 
words were significant. 


Three Foundation Stones 

Let’s see .. . his conviction rested on his wife-to-be, 
his Church, his Christian faith. That suggests that three 
foundation stones for a happier day ahead are: the 
Christian home which young folks like Bob and his wife 
establish even in days like these; the Church standing 
firm on its message of Jesus Christ, the hope of the 
world; and the personal experience of the Christian life. 


These are critical days in which we live. Young 
men and women, both in the armed forces and in civilian 
life, are meeting tests of their religious faith and moral 
character such as they have never faced before. Some 
of them “who had not, are losing even that which they 
had,” that is, those who had little or no faith and char- 
acter, in some cases are losing all of it. Others for the 
first time in life are discovering Christ and His life. 
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ust Can't Lose ... 


A Story of a Lutheran Soldier : 


By CHAPLAIN JOHN SABIN SWENSON 
7th Ferrying Group, Gore Field, Great Falls, Mont. 


And then there are those fine young men and women 
who were leaders in their home churches, whose fine 
character and Christian convictions shine clear that all 
may see; their lives are being tested, too, but they are 
standing fast. We feel that the folks at home should 
have confidence that if their sons and daughters had a 
faith in Christ and noble ideals when they left home, 
it is very unlikely that that faith and those ideals will 
be lost. In the service they have many opportunities 
for clean, wholesome friends and activities; most cer- 
tainly they have opportunities for attendance and partici- 
pation in religious services, for Bible study, choir sing- 
ing, and Christian witnessing. 


Must Instill Conscious Faith 

We would urge the Church at home to continue un- 
failingly in its efforts to instill a conscious faith and life 
in its young people. Particularly should this be along 
the lines which this soldier mentioned. The Church must 
be very clear on its message on Christian marriage and 
the Christian home. We are seeing today many home- 
tragedies and many flauntings of Christian ideals and 
tenets concerning love, all of which indicate that some- 
where, sometime, someone failed to teach the truth of 
God concerning love and marriage. Young men and 
women like to be proud of their Church (‘with a Church 
like I have ... we can’t lose...” ). We believe they 
want their Church to be faithful to its true divine na- 
ture and mission. It doesn’t have to prostrate itself be- 
fore the gods of modernity and streamlined, liberalized 
religion. Young people like to have confidence that their 
Church is awake to its task today; in every way they 
want to see sincerity. 


Finally, with hardly a doubt, the most serious lack 
in the lives of youth is a conscious knowledge of what 
they do believe concerning the Christian life. There 
are some who know, but many are very much at sea. 
How much better they would be able to meet tempta- 
tions to evil, the dangers of wounds, and even death in 
battle, if they knew Christ in a personal way. 


In spite of the darkness of this world today, there 
still shine rays of hope. One of the brightest of those 
rays is the fact that today there are young people who 
are establishing Christian homes, who love their Church 
and are faithful to it, and who in their own hearts know 
the meaning of the Christian life. Thinking of them, 
and thanking God for such as Sgt. Bob, we say with 


him, “We just can’t lose”. 
—The Lutheran Companion 
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AN ARMY DAD WRITES 
C Bisthday Letter 


My dear Paul: 


ECAUSE you will celebrate your twelfth birth- 

day on Tuesday I thought it would be well to 

write you a letter all your own. You know 

twelve years ago your mother and I were wait- 
ing for your arrival. We didn’t know then whether 
God was going to give us a boy or a girl. As a matter 
of fact we didn’t care whether it was a boy or a girl. 
But one thing did concern us very much. We wanted 
to be good parents who teach and train their child in 
the way God wants it done. And we were also very 
much concerned about our child—that is, we were wor- 
ried about him. We knew that we might do all that 
possibly could be expected of us, and yet our child could 
fail us. He could grow up to be one who never paid 
much attention to what his parents said or requested 
him to do. And we prayed God about it. And we have 
continued to pray to Him about it during these twelve 
years. 


Now you are twelve years old. And your father isn’t 
home—he’s in the Army. That gives you a wonderful 
chance to show what kind of stuff you are made of. 
I hope you realize your opportunity and make the most 
of it. You are not only old enough to be a Boy Scout 
now, but (in my absence) you are actually the man of 
the house. And Mother tells me how you are growing 
and getting so big. I trust you will always act as the 
man of the house. If at any time there is anything that 
you can do to help Mother, remember that I am count- 
ing on you to do it. Don’t wait for her to ask you, 
because you know mothers grow tired of asking children 
to do things for them. If you are the man I expect you 
to be, you will offer to do things for her. 


You know, that’s one reason why I felt I could 
join the Army. I felt you were big enough to get along 
without me for awhile, and I felt you were big enough 
to do some of the things I used to do, and I felt you 
were big enough to see when things needed to be done 
without being told. So, remember I am counting on 
you. Look out for your mother. Take good care of 
her. She loves you and so do I. And we both love her. 
And take care of your sister, too. You are so much 
bigger than she that you can be of a big help to her 
lots of times. I can remember how you used to tease her 
in Portland—but that was when you were younger and 
smaller, and when both Mother and Dad were there to 
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separate you. But now you are the man of the house. 
And I want you to take care of and protect Carol 
whenever you are out. And I want you to be her big 
brother at home, too. Help her, be good to her, but 
forget about teasing the way little boys do. 


You have a part to play in this war. I think you 
are proud to have me do what I can for our country. 
I think you probably like to tell people you meet that 
your daddy is in the Army and that he is a Chaplain. 
Now this is what I want you to remember: I couldn't 
be in the Army, I couldn’t be a Chaplain unless I had 
you to carry on for me. You are the man of the house. 
As such you are dependable. Mother can count on you. 
She can depend on you doing certain things for her. 
Above all she can always count on your being a good 
boy. She can think to herself: “Daddy is gone, but I 
have Paul. Daddy was always good. Now .Paul takes 
his place. Therefore, Paul will not be naughty, tease 
or in any way make it difficult for me—because I know 
Daddy wouldn’t do that if he were here”. 


I can hardly believe you are twelve years old, but 
it is the truth. I should like to make you a great big 
present if I could. But you are old enough now to realize 
that this is war and that for many reasons I can’t give 
the gifts I would like. But I have sent a little army 
trinket for you. Mother will give it to you at the proper 
time. Whenever you see it, remember I am in the 
service, and that I am here because I’m counting on you. 


This is an important year at school for you. Do 
your best to learn all you can. You know it doesn’t 
make any difference to me what you decide to do when 
you become older. You can do anything you like as far 
as Iam concerned. But whatever you do I want you to 
do it well. And if you are going to amount to anything 
in life, you will have to have a good foundation, a good 
education. So learn all you can this coming year. Try 
your hardest and get the best marks you can. 

Tell Carol that some day I'll surprise her with a 
letter, too. I hope she continues to be a good girl. 

Now I am going to close. Have a nice birthday. I 
am always praying for you that God will protect you 
from all harm and evil and that He will help you grow 
up into a good Christian man. Good-bye, son. 


. YOUR DADDY 
CanipeD)avicusNen Ge 


—The Lutheran Companion 
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LOOKING AT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY... . 


TOMORROW'S CRIME 


By ELOISE SCHMITZ, Student at Augustana College 


RITISH bombers converge on Berlin—Thou- 

sands Starving in Greece—Mutilated Bodies 

Strewn on Singapore Streets—Sudden Evacua- 

tion of Women and Children in London— 
Twice as Many Seaman Killed in First Month of this 
War as in World War I—120,000 Poles Hanged or 
Shot by Nazi Terrorists—That’s War! 

These staccato portrayals, however, reveal only one 
aspect of our global chaos. Gruesome indeed are these 
vivid headlines, bombarding us daily on the air and in 
our local newspaper. 


War on Home Front 

A picture less spectacular, to be sure, not rating 
front-page prominence, but nevertheless presenting it- 
self as a major internal war problem, is the menacing 
by-product of our present conflagration. That by-product 
sounds like this: Two Youths Terrorize Farm Family— 
Boy 14 Kills Parents During Argument—High School 
Boy Slays Sweetheart—1l3-Year-Old Girl Becomes 
Mother—Young Girl Leads Gang in Four Robberies. 

The first picture above is an account of the hideous 
slaughter on the war front; the other is the realistic 
account of the casualties on the home front. One seems 
to condition the other; one augments the other. 

Total war is so absorbing that local and personal 
conditions are frequently battered aside. While we are 
tempted to idealize the nature of war, “personal morali- 
ty” emerges anew as a difficult problem. The F. B. I. 
has recently revealed that “arrests of girls under 21 
for prostitution and commercialized vice rose nearly 65 
per cent; other sexual crimes increased almost 105 per 
cent; drunkenness around 40 per cent; and general dis- 
orderly conduct 70 per cent.” We must not be blind 
to the effects of war on private morals. Increase in de- 
linquency is alarmingly widespread, and—mark this— 
today’s delinquency is “tomorrow’s crime”. Its personal 
and collective burden rests heavily upon all of us. 


Mothers Banned from War Work 

After three years of war, England’s delinquency re- 
vealed a distressing 50 per cent increase. So concerned 
have our allies become, that women volunteering for 
patriotic service have been forbidden any outright par- 
ticipation if they have children 14 years old or younger. 
Here in the United States, after one year of warfare, 
our juvenile court record had increased 20 per cent. 

Sometime ago two high school boys in New York 
armed themselves with a revolver and in cold blood de- 
liberately shot their solicitous “math” teacher, merely 
because they resented his instructions about smoking in 
the washroom. Similar assaults upon New York teachers 
have made them so fearful of appearing alone in their 
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classrooms that they have demanded the protection of 
the law while they teach amidst a “reign of terror”. 

On the other seaboard, citizens of San Francisco 
have not only had to contend with blackouts, air raid 
alarms, and the usual war hysteria, but have recently 
been confronted with the social maladjustment of so- 
called “Victory Girls”. These young girls defend their 
illicit relations with perverted sailors and marines on 
the grounds that they are doing a “patriotic” service. 

Juvenile delinquency is no respecter of persons, 
committees, or even sections of the country. The rate 
of juvenile crime has risen 10 per cent in Chicago, 11 
per cent in New York, 15 per cent in Boston, 20 per cent 
in Los Angeles, and 56 per cent among negroes in New 
Orleans. The compass of this problem is further re- 
vealed by the extensive space allotted to recent articles 
in current magazines. An entire broadcast of the Town 
Meeting was devoted a few weeks ago to a symposium 
by four authorities on “How Can We Curb Youthful 
Delinquency?” 


America’s “Doorkey Children” 

Logically, before we can effect a cure, we must 
concern ourselves with those factors which influence and 
which determine the child’s actions. The newspapers, 
the radio, the talk of everyone is filled with stories of 
“plundering, killing, shooting and hating’. Thus, with- 
out guidance, how can we expect a child reared in such 
an atmosphere to learn the “principles of human rela- 
tionship” and to develop “self-discipline”, to respect the 
rights of others, to assume his moral responsibilities? 
The influence of the home formulates character. With 
the influx of women into industry, parental guidance is 
made subordinate to swing shifts which, of course, re- 
sult in larger pay envelopes. But look at the dividends! 
“Tn one public school in New York the mothers of one 
thousand children are working; the doorkeys around the 
necks of these children are the badges of neglect and in- 
security.” In my own community, the superintendent 
of schools has reported that of children ten years and 
under, 244 children have no adult supervision after they 
leave school in the afternoon. 

The adolescent, as well as the ten-year-old, is con- 
fronted with the problem of what to do with his leisure 
time. Now many jobs are made available to him. Many 
industries hire young fellows at big pay. Their inexpe- 
rience in handling money coupled with lack of parentai 
supervision is the danger. These downy-faced young- 
sters in “zoot suits”, trying to satisfy their craving for 
thrills, spend their money recklessly “for anything that’s 
fun”. This insatiable desire for action is the result of 
the heightened emotional atmosphere prevalent in a 
world at war. War work and extra activities such as 
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air raid warden duties and Red Cross first aid courses 
provide a constructive outlet for the “patriotic fervor” 
of adults. But our children are given no such outlet for 
‘“War-inspired emotions”. Thus their activities, not di- 
verted into constructive pathways, take the form of non- 
social, destructive acts. We must, therefore, “channel the 
energies” of our children by a fourfold solution which 
involves state, home, school and Church, all of which 
must be coordinate. 


Scientific Study Is Needed 

The state must be responsible for inaugurating legis- 
lation intended to curb anti-social activity. Already bills 
are being introduced before the legislatures of several 
states. In New York a measure entitled, “The Youth 
Correction Act”, was introduced this year. “This act 
offers to any state a scientific, humane, and rehabilitative 
procedure to replace the ineffectual hodge-podge which at 
present exists in so many states”. In Illinois, Senator 
E. R. Peters is the chief proponent of a bill that will 
revolutionize the system of dealing with juvenile law 
violators. 

“The public would benefit if the oversimplified opera- 
tion of arrest, detention, hearing, disposition worked 
slower and with less finality than at present.” For in- 
stance, the establishment of a Committee on Social Mal- 
adjustment could be set up in every community to im- 
prove this situation. This committee would consist of 
five specialists on child guidance—a minister, a psychia- 
trist, an experienced social worker, a judge, and the 
superintendent of schools. Preventive measures as well as 
correctional steps would be applied by this group, thus 
making an ounce of foresight equal a pound of “hind- 
sight”. 


Home Must Do Its Part 

But legislation alone is not enough. It is necessary 
to have coordinate action between the government and 
the home. Even more so in wartime maternal counsel 
and care of children must be kept intact lest the mis- 
guided patriotism of our mothers unwittingly generate 
“tomorrow's crime’. The mothers of England were 
compelled to observe this lesson. So the mothers of 
America must likewise be conscripted to render sentinel 
duty on the home front. If parents become obsessed by 
the monetary income from fat war jobs and are lost 
morally in the frenzy of these “feverish days”, thus shift- 
ing their responsibilities in the home to other agencies, 
then “tomorrow’s crime” will plague us with social post- 
war burdens which might be more than we can remedy. 
Whatever else happens, our children must not be blighted 
nor victimized by criminal neglect. 

The school, which is the “foster home”, has also 
an integral part, “for the school can give a large meas- 
ure of security to a child and it offers continuity”. The 
teacher, in guiding the child, can give him this sense of 
security and inspiration. Teachers, acknowledged as 
essential civilians, entrusted with the stewardship of the 
child’s time and talent, can offer a priceless service in 
coordinating this pattern of character therapy. Critical 
indeed is the teacher-child relationship. Teachers who 
understand that war distorts the attitudes of children, 
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just as their adult superiors, can sympathetically help to 
modify and adjust those who are mentally distracted, or 
tempted to truancy and later delinquency. Costly, you 
say? Yes, but which is more expensive, to win the vic- | 
tory on the battle front and lose the crusade at home, or 
spend ourselves now in a budget of time and energy 
curtailing “tomorrow’s crime” while our soldiers are 
fighting to win universal morality and order. 

Delinquency is frequently an evidence of moral 
poverty; the home influence is often godless. Multiply 
this by parental laxity, anti-social living conditions, cheap 
philosophies of life: the end result can scarcely be any- 
thing else but a moral breakdown. More than half the 
children of America are not so much as exposed to any 
kind of moral persuasion. The probation officer of my 
county indicated recently that, of the six hundred cases 
which he had handled in the last ten years, there were 
only three who were in the habit of attending church. 
The child alone can’t be expected to learn the ethical 
principles of human relationship such as are established 
by code in the Ten Commandments nor have revealed to 
him the dynamic challenge of the Saviour without the 
Church also making a frontal attack. 


Religion as Lump in Society 

Intensive surveys in every community will reveal 
where this attack should be made. The Church must 
cooperate with every agency at hand in the community. 
Vernon L. Nickle, State Superintendent of Schools in 
Illinois, has submitted a plan whereby religious instruc- 
tion is conducted on a voluntary basis in the public 
schools. To my knowledge, Champagne and Oak Park 
have maintained this system for several years and testify 
to the uplift in moral tone. Generally, this means that 
religion must be recaptured and looked upon as indis- 
pensable if society is to be transformed. Practically, it 
means that religion, if re-discovered, must also be made 
the leaven in the lump of society. The Church must 
share in this interaction among these traditional pillars 
in the community. 

It took a slanderous indictment from the “Chicago 
Daily News” to jolt the citizens of my community into 
an awareness of “tomorrow’s crime’. The expose from 
without pointed to corruption within. We were hailed 
by the press as the “Juvenile Barbary Coast”. Despite 
the fact that these newspaper attacks* gtossly distorted 
conditions as they really exist, they performed this un- 
usual service—they shocked our citizens into an aware- 
ness of the problem. The focus of public contempt was 
directed toward the gambling dens, the “joints”, the 
“dives”. Generally, the conscience of the community 
was awakened. 


High School Students as Reformers 

So inclusive was this awakening that even the high 
school students were determined to lift this stigma. Like 
defiant reformers, they banded together in a crusade, 
rounded up 500 signatures, and petitioned the mayor for 
the abolishment of gambling, prohibition of liquor sales 
to minors, and asked for the provision of a “Student 
Canteen” which would sponsor wholesome recreational 
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Decorations 
Potted plants, green crepe paper 
streamers, green light shades. 


Green Bows 
As soon as the first guests arrive 
put them to work making bows out 
of green crepe paper. The girls are to 
wear these in their hair. The men are 
to pin them to their coat lapels. 


“Wearing of the Green” 

Oh! Paddy, dear, and did you hear 
the news that’s going round, 

The shamrock is forbid by law to 
grow on Irish ground; 

Saint Patrick’s Day no more we'll 
keep, 

His color can’t be seen, 

For there’s a bloody law again’ 

The Wearin’ o’ the Green. 


I met with Napper Tandy and he 
tuk me by the hand, 

And he said, ‘““How’s poor old Ireland, 
and how does she stand?” 

She’s the most distressful country 

That ever you have seen. 

They’re hanging men and women 

For wearing of the green. 


Form a double circle by couples, 
the man with his partner to the right. 
Hold hands, skating position. Couples 
move counter-clockwise with walk- 
ing step. 

On “I met with Napper Tandy” 
and through the next line ending, 
“How does she stand?” partners face 
one another, shaking right hands, 
pump-handle fashion in rhythm. 


On “She’s the most distressful 
country” start the grand right and 
left. (On “Wearing of the green’ 


stop grand right and left and keep 
the partner whose hand is held at 
that time. 

New partners greet one another 
with the name of something that is 
green. For instance, the boy calls 
“Spinach”, while the girl calls “Pic- 
kles”. Other green things that may 
be called are: Grass, water cress, tur- 
nip greens, weeds, trees, traffic lights, 


cucumbers, gourds, freshmen. The 
game continues for several more 
rounds. 


A Green Quiz 

The green bows made earlier in the 
evening should have been made of 
two shades of green, light and dark, 
evenly divided. 

At this point let the Lights and 
Darks get together on either side of 
the room in preparation for the quiz. 

The quiz may be conducted in 
either of two ways: 1. Line up the 
contestants and ask the questions of 
an individual on first one side and 
then the other. A correct answer 
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Green Party 


By E. O. HARBIN 


scores a point. 2. Call the questions. 
The first side to have someone an- 
swer correctly scores a point for his 
side. 

1. What fruit is red when it is 
green? Answer: Blackberry. 2. What 
green is prominent in labor circles? 
Answer: William L. Green, President 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 3. A green used for legal tender? 
Answer: Greenback. 4. A green that 
is an arm of Lake Michigan? An- 
swer: Green Bay. 5. A green that is 
the home of Depauw University? An- 
swer: Greencastle, Indiana. 6. A 
prominent Revolutionary War green? 
Answer: General Nathanael Greene. 
7. An amphibian green? Answer: 
Green frog. 8. A florist’s green? An- 
swer: Greenhouse. 9. An Arctic 
green? Answer: Greenland. 10. Name 
given to the soldiers of Vermont in 
the Revolutionary War days? An- 
swer: “Green Mountain Boys.” 11. 
A green that says “Go ahead!”? An- 
swer: Green light. 12. A theatrical 
green? Answer: Green room. 13. An 
edible green? Answer: Turnip greens. 
14. An old English ballad green? An- 
swer: “Greensleeves.” 15. A prickly 
green? Answer: Greenbrier. 16. A 
green fruit? Answer: Green gage 
plum. 17. A jealous green? Answer: 
Green-eyed. 18. An _ inexperienced 
green? Answer: Greenhorn. 19. A 
forest green? Answer: Greenwood. 
20. A green that is a popular game? 
Answer: Bowling on the green. 


Shamrock Stunts 

Make some large shamrocks of 
green construction paper. Write some 
stunt to be done on each leaf. Per- 
sons would pull leaves and perform 
according to instructions. In a small 
group each individual may be re- 
quired to draw. In a larger crowd 
pick out persons to perform. 

Suggested stunts are as follows: 1. 
Greet ten people, in turn, with “The 
top o’ the mornin’ to you.” 2, Dance 
an Irish jig. 3. Give three reasons 
why you think green is a good color. 
4 Tell the story of “Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears”, by whistling and 
pantomime. 6. Imitate a girl who is 
“ereen’ about football at the game 
with her escort. 7. Imitate a boy who 
is “green” asking a girl for a date. 
8. Tell in pantomime why you would 
rather live in Greencastle, Indiana, 
than in Greenland. 


Grass Snap 
Provide each person with two 
blades of grass. Players now pair 


off and try their hands at grass snap. 
One player holds a piece of grass 
with the ends in either hand. The 
other player slips his piece through 
and holds both ends. The two players 
pull, The one whose blade breaks 
hands the two broken pieces to the 
winner and moves on to another 
player to try out his other blade. 
When the two blades have been 
broken the player drops out of the 
game. Players continue to play as 
long as they have a whole blade left. 
At end all players count their pieces. 


“Bowling on the Green” 

Use the idea of “Square five bowl- 
ing’. Set five regulation pins up on 
a two-foot square with one pin at 
center. Allow each bowler three 
chances with a croquet ball. One 
point may be allowed for each pin 
kuocked down. If regulation pins 
cannot be obtained, use pop bottles. 


“Green Sleeves” 

This game was played in England 
in the days of Shakespeare. If the 
original music is not available, the 
game can be played to the tune of 
“She'll Be- Comin’ ’Round the Moun- 
tain.” The players stand in a double 
circle, the lady to the man’s right. A 
skip or walking step is used. 

Figure One: All move forward 
around the circle sixteen counts. The 
head should be thrown back, and the 
players swing their clasped hands 
back and forth in rhythm. 

Figure Two: Without pause, the 
players, in sets of four, join the right 
hands across (thus each takes the 
right hand of the opposite partner) 
and walk around in a circle eight 
counts. They then turn in place, join 
left hands, and circle eight counts 
back to place. 

Figure Three: Without pause, they 
drop hands, all facing forward, hold- 
ing partners’ hand. The head couple 
of each set bend heads and skip back- 
ward four steps under the joined 
hands of Couple Two, who skip for- 
ward four steps at the same time. 
Without pause, the action is repeated 
back to place with Couple Two bend- 
ing and coming back under the arch 
provided by Couple One. This takes 
eight counts. The figure is repeated 
for eight more counts. 

Repeat the entire game three times. 


Songs to Sing 
“Green Grow the Rushes, Ho”, 
“Wearing of the Green’, “Over the 
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“Washington, with the largest youth population in 
the country, presents the greatest challenge to Lutheran 
youth since the days of the Reformation. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000 of the young people under 30 years 
of age in the metropolitan area are supposed to be Luth- 
erans. How many of these are affiliated with one of the 
30 Lutheran churches representing the United, American, 
Augustana and Missouri Synods, it is hard to say. Sta- 
tistics show that less than 60% have found their church 
home in the nation’s capital.” Donald F. Bautz, Director 
of the Defense Commission of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches was addressing a meeting of leaders of 
the Luther Leagues and Walther Leagues of the Wash- 
ington area in historic Luther Place Church on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1943. 

What could these young people, representing as 
they did the combined resources of all Lutheran youth, 
do to help the newcomer find the fellowship of the 
church of their choice? “We must bring the Church of 
Christ to those who do not have the initiative to seek 
out the Church for themselves.” Examples were cited 
of how the newcomer, many of whom come from small 
towns and find metropolitan Washington a bewildering, 
confusing place, were able to make the adjustment to 
wartime living only because the Church was interested 
in them enough to seek them out and offer the hand of 
fellowship. This was a job for all Lutherans to do to- 
gether. It was the occasion that many had been waiting 
for, who had the vision of a united Lutheran youth fel- 
lowship. 

The Washington papers carried the headlines, “Luth- 
eran Youth Unite To Serve Wartime Needs”. But back 
of that headline there was a story of months and years 
of preparation leading up to this occasion. The Wash- 
ington Lutheran Ministerial Association had brought to- 
gether the pastors from all the various groups repre- 
sented in the city. It was through this fellowship that 
the men who were to become the pastoral advisors to 
the Lutheran Youth Council, found that cooperative ac- 
tion was the answer to their problem of reaching the 
thousands of newcomers who had not found their way 
into their churches. 

The National Lutheran Council through its Com- 
mission on American Missions had sent Miss Norma E. 
Arnesen, a graduate of St. Olaf College, to survey the 
field for the work so badly needed in the nation’s capital. 
It wasn’t long before she realized that Washington was 
a city unique, in that all Lutherans could and were will- 
ing to cooperate together for the emergency. Calling to- 
gether such leaders as Hugo Eskildson, former Treasurer 
of The Lutheran Students Associations of America, and 
President of the Washington Federation of Christian 
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Washington Lutheran Youth In Action — 


Youth, she found the idea of Lutherans working together 
was not new. In fact, as Ethan Walther, President of 
the Potomac Zone Walther League, remarked after one 
of the meetings, “Ever since I was president of the 
Lutheran Students Association at the University of Den- 
ver, I have been looking forward to the time when we 
Lutheran young people could get together here in Wash- 
ington”. 

Now the time had come for all Lutheran young peo- 
ple to unite together in a cause that had the support 
of their pastors and leaders. Destined to become a beacon 
light in the cause of Lutheran cooperation, the Lutheran 
Youth Council of Washington was formed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Washington District of the Luther 
League of America. The Potomac Federation of the 
International Luther League of the American Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Luther League, and the Potomac 
Zone of the International Walther League. Miss Melitta 
Ziehe, a government war worker from Texas and a mem- 
ber of Christ Lutheran Church of the Missouri Synod, 
was elected president, and Miss Ruth Dutton, an active 
Luther Leaguer from Keller Memorial United Lutheran 
Church, Secretary. The Council consists of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the above mentioned groups, with 
pastors Rev. Ralph W. Lowe (ULCA), Rev. R. Vogeley 
(ALC), Rev. E. Rakow (Missouri), and) Mn) J) iun- 
deen, Student Assistant at Augustana Church, acting as 
advisors. 

After discussing ways and means of how their local 
Leagues could make their programs more attractive to 
the newcomer, they found that many projects that were 
working in one of the churches could be adopted by 
others. These included such activities as Sunday Din- 
ner Clubs that meet after church to enable newcomers to 
get acquainted with other young people from’ the church 
across the dinner table, “Open House” every other Sun- 
day afternoon with special interest groups to attract the 
newcomer, and Saturday night recreational programs de- 
signed for warworkers and service personnel. 

“Lutheran Youth in Action” became the theme of a 
program to reach those of Lutheran background who had 
not found their place in one of the 30 Lutheran churches 
in metropolitan Washington. Through the Lutheran 
Youth Council a plan was evolved to enlist the support 
of every active young person in the Lutheran Churches 
by sending them out to find at least 10 people in their 
daily contacts who had not found a church home. Cards 
containing these names would be sent to a central point 
for allocation according to preference and location. Fu- 
ture plans called for trained volunteers to call upon these 


newcomers and invite them into the fellowship of the 


hurch. 
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ELECTED TO HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


in the Luther league of America 


RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Executive Committee in Annual Session, January 17-18, 1944 

WHEREAS, The Reverend Paul M. Kinports, D.D., has faithfully 
served The Luther League of America as its Executive Secretary 
for the past thirteen years, and 

WHEREAS, he successfully counselled and directed the Luther League 
in the adjustments and expansions of the program during his term 
of office, and 

WHEREAS, in all his leadership he has proven himself an able leader 
and a consecrated Christian, be it therefore resolved: 

1. That we engage in prayer under the leadership of the President of 
The Luther League of America, thanking God for Pastor Kinports, 
for the church that nurtured him, and provided the training and ex- 
perience in youth work which made him our worthy leader these 
past thirteen years, and 

2. That he be made an honorary member of The Luther League of 
America, by vote of the Executive Committee, and 

3. That we continue to solicit his counsel and advice in the further 
development and expansion of our youth program, and 

4. That we seek opportunity to assure him by word and action of 
our good wishes toward him as he resumes the duties of an active 
pastor in his new parish. 


In recognition of his nearly thirteen years as Executive Secretary of 
The Luther League of America, and in partial appreciation of those 
years of service, Dr. Kinports was elected to Honorary Membership 
in the organization by the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Kinports’ active service in the organization terminated about 
mid-November, when he left Philadelphia to serve the large and in- 
fluential St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, South Carolina. 


RE Verb eM KIN PO RAS.) DID: 
Former Executive Secretary 


ANNOUNCING SOMETHING NEW 


“The SERVICE LEAGUER” 


A Miniature Monthly Newspaper for Luther Leaguers in Service 


BEGINNING WITH THE APRIL ISSUE OF “THE LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW” 
Four center pages will be devoted to this monthly feature 


SECURE REPRINTS FOR MAILING TO YOUR SERVICE PEOPLE 
WITH YOUR REGULAR LETTERS 


Reprints— 25c per dozen postpaid, payment with order 
$1.25 per hundred postpaid, payment with order 


“THE SERVICE LEAGUER” solicits News Notes about Your Service People and Tid Bits 
about Activities in Your Home League 


Send such items no later than the 8th of any month to 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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The Return of The Missionaries 


By WINFRED P. ELSON 


PONTANEOUSLY singing “God Bless America” 

as they came up the bay past the Statue of Lib- 

erty, and trying hard to realize that it was not 

a dream, 1440 repatriated Americans and Cana- 
dians on board the motorship “Gripsholm” prepared to 
debark December Ist at a pier in Jersey City. “We were 
so thankful and happy to see our own country!” declared 
Mrs. Nellie Friberg fervently. One of eleven Lutheran 
missionaries on board, and widow of Dr. C. P. Friberg, 
Augustana Synod representative in Honan Province, 
Mrs. Friberg had accompanied her daughter, Margaret, a 
registered nurse, to the field less than a year before 
Pearl Harbor. 

In addition to the Fribergs the representatives of 
the Lutheran Church in China were: Miss Mary Nelson, 
former missionary of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
who was principal and teacher at the American School 
in Tientsin; Rev. Fred Ditmanson, Lutheran Free Church 
representative at Kweiteh, Honan; Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Olson, from the Lutheran Free Church mission in Sui- 
chow, Honan; and five girls from the United Lutheran 
Church mission. in Shantung—Lydia Reich and Mae 
Rolfs, nurses, and Clara Sullivan, Erva Moody and Cath- 
erine Stirewalt, teachers. 


All were in good health, largely because of the ex- 
cellent care given them during nearly six weeks on the 
“Gripsholm” by the State Department and the American 
Red Cross. All were concerned for the welfare of other 
Lutherans still interned. All were anxious for their 
friends to know that they had not been victims of any 
atrocities nor had they been physically harmed, except 
for loss of strength through incorrect diet and insuff- 
cient food. (One protested the “studied mental cruelty” 
of certain guards who abused Chinese Christians in their 
presence for the effect it would have on the missionaries.) 
All were convinced that the Lutheran Church in China 
with the aid of the Lutheran Churches in America will 
have the opportunity for outstanding service to the peo- 
ple of China after the war. 


From March, 1943, until September 19, 1943, when 
they boarded the exchange ship “Teia Maru” at Shang- 
hai, all eleven of the Lutheran repatriates were interned 
at the North China Camp at Wei Hsien known as the 
“Civil Assembly Center”. Here, some forty miles from 
the Gulf of Pe-chih-li and twice that distance from the 
Yellow Sea, at about the latitude of Richmond, Wichita 
and San Francisco, a 16-acre Presbyterian mission com- 
pound was walled in as an internment center for 1800 
civilian prisoners, mostly American and British, of whom 
approximately half were missionaries and the remainder 
business men with their families. Life at this camp 
moved smoothly under light supervision, controlled by 
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committees of internees who divided the labor necessary 
for existence. Almost without exception the internees 
lost weight at the camp due to caloric and vitamin de- 
ficiencies in the diet and the long hours of unavoidable 
work. For a time a black market flourished supplying 
some items of food “over the wall’; later the camp can- 
teen increased its stock to allow the purchase of addi- 
tional items. Without hindrance the internees were per- 
mitted to establish their own hospital for the care of 
those who were ill or weak; their own schools for British 
and American children; their own dramatic and musical 
entertainment; their own sports; and their own adult 
education courses. The “best talent in North China” 
was utilized in establishing these programs of activities. 

Among those left behind waiting for a later ex- 
change of civilian internees were Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Reinbrecht and their daughters, Janet and George- 
anna, from the Kiaochou station, who were scheduled 
for repatriation on an exchange which was cancelled in 
September, 1942; Marcy Ditmanson, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Fred Ditmanson, who was studying and teaching at 
Yenching before Pearl Harbor; and Mrs. Inger Daniel- 
son and her three-year-old daughter, Astrid, who are 
Norwegians. Sent out by the China Inland Mission, 
Mrs. Danielson’s husband was murdered in 1940 and since 
1941 she had been attached unofficially to the Tsingtao 
Mission Hospital as a nurse. In addition, the mission- 
aries at Wei Hsien believe that Dr. Lillian Olson is still 
interned in Manila. Dr. Olson, of the Augustana Mis- 
sion, was in transit on the way home for medical atten- 
tion when the Philippines were seized. 


How War Came 

How did the missionaries fare before their intern- 
ment at Wei Hsien camp? At 10 A. M. on December 8th, 
1941, three hours after Pearl Harbor, which occurred 
on the other side of the International Date Line, where 
it was December 7th, Japanese guards came to Kweiteh, 
Honan, and sealed the Lutheran Church. Ten Japanese 
with a Chinese interpreter, visited Rev. Fred Ditmanson, 
informed him that war had been declared and that he 
was under arrest. Given ten minutes to pack and dress, 
he was taken to headquarters and there deprived of his 
keys and all of his money—a considerable sum. After 
removing all letters, documents and snapshots from his 
house the Japanese returned him there under house ar- 
rest with fifteen other men and women, six Japanese 
guards in the house and twenty Chinese paid soldiers 
standing guard outside. After 49 days, this phase termi- 
nated, The fifteen were sent back to their homes and 
Ditmanson was given certain freedom within the mis- 
sion compound. He was allowed no contact or communi- 
cation with the Chinese, including the Christian mem- 
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bers of his church and when the church was reopened 
March 31, 1942, Evangelist Wang Chih Tang was placed 
in charge. He has since been ordained by native pastors 
and is doing an excellent piece of work in the Lutheran 
community. 

On April 7th of that year, Ditmanson was informed 
that all foreigners would be repatriated and that coim- 
munications with Chinese Christians could be resumed. 
Leaders of the Lutheran Church came to him frequently 
for consultation and advice and instructions as to how 
to carry on the work after he had gone. He had free- 
dom within the compound until August 13, 1942, when 
on a moment’s notice the Japanese moved into the house 
and he moved out. Deprived of lodging at Kweiteh, he 
was allowed to join his son in Peking where he remained 
with considerable freedom until the Wei Hsien camp was 
opened up last spring. 

Meantime at Suichow, Honan, some 35 miles away, 
Rey. and Mrs. A. S. Olson, after investigations, incon- 
veniences and indignities which continued for two months 
after war was declared, were permitted to return to their 
own house until the following September 2nd. Notified 
that they were due for repatriation, they were started 
for Shanghai but the exchange being cancelled, were 
stopped at Kweiteh where they lived under restriction 
and civilian arrest until March 21, 1943, when they were 
transferred to Wei Hsien. During this time at Kweiteh 
the Olsons were confined to the compound of the Cana- 
dian Mission Hospital. Here a Japanese businessman 
and a Japanese doctor, sent out from Japan three years 
earlier to become acquainted in occupied China, were in 
control of the mission compound activities and the hos- 
pital. The intentional provocations were of such nature 
that it required much Christian forbearance to avoid pre- 
cipitating an incident which would have provided an ex- 
cuse for more strenuous measures. Upon leaving Sui- 
chow, Pastor Olson turned the Lutheran work over to 
two Chinese pastors ordained since Pearl Harbor—Rev. 
Lin Bao Chen and Rey. Wang Iu San, who are reported 
to be conducting the work most efficiently. 

Mary Nelson, in charge of the American School at 
Tientsin, after the declaration of war, was allowed con- 
siderable freedom of motion within the British conces- 
sion which covers a large area within the city. No 
meetings were permitted and no attendance at church. 
Last March she was sent with other Americans and 
British to Wei Hsien where she became a teacher in the 
American School. 

Margaret Friberg of the Kaihsien Lutheran Hos- 
pital in Central Honan, and her mother, had left the 
Augustana mission field in free China for a hospital in 
Peking where they were caught on December 8, 1941, 
and where they remained until on March 24, 1943, they 
were interned at Wei Hsien. In Peking they vere al- 
lowed freedom within the city limits, were advised to 
make themselves inconspicuous, were prohibited from 
doing missionary work, but were permitted to advise the 
Chinese people to attend the Chinese Christian churches. 
Mrs. Friberg was asked by the Japanese to take charge 
of the catering department at the hostel of the College 
of Chinese Studies, and Margaret studied under private 
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tutors. They were permitted to attend union church 
services and were not greatly disturbed by the restric- 
tions in Peking. During the year and a third in that 
city they were able to purchase what they needed and 
when transferred to the camp had sufficient clothing to 
share with others less fortunate. 

The five young women from the Shantung field, 
together with the Reinbrechts and Danielsons, were sent 
to Wei Hsien from Tsingtao, three hours’ away on the 
shore of the Yellow Sea. The closing of the mission 
stations in the country in February, 1942, had concen- 
trated the missionaries in Tsingtao. For two months 
after Pearl Harbor those in Tsingtao were under civil 
arrest in their own compounds, then were transferred 
to a mission house in Tsingtao where they lived under 
some restriction and some freedom. On October 27, 
1942, they were interned in the Iltus-Hydro Hotel among 
147 prisoners of all nationalities. (“We wondered at the 
time what large battle the Americans had won which 
would explain our arrest and internment.) Here, three 
hours a day was given for lounging on the beach or 
shopping in the streets of the city. They were not per- 
mitted to enter Chinese homes or talk with foreigners 
or listen to sermons. The Anglicans established a litur- 
gical service without sermon which everyone attended. 

On leaving Tsingtao for the Wei Hsien camp on 
March 20, 1943, the Chinese Christians and friends of 
the missionaries were much moved by their being taken 
three hours into the interior to await repatriation. They 
were sure they would never see their American friends 
again and were allowed to come to the gate with gifts. 
Members of the ladies’ aid society brought them pounds 
of butter (at $13 Chinese, per pound, because of the 
inflation), large boxes of crackers, candy, sardines, Jars 
of jam, apples and pears. Two doctors formerly con- 
nected with the Lutheran Hospital, whose pay from the 
mission had stopped when the institution was seized, 
came to the missionaries and pressed upon them thei 
savings, $400 and $500, Chinese. When the Americans 
refused, the doctors insisted that they could earn more 
somewhere and no one knew how much the American 
girls might need it wherever they might be going. A 
third doctor presented a gift of $200 worth of Vitamin 
B tablets. Later one nurse from Tsingtao traveled 200 
miles to stand outside the gate of the compound at Wei 
Hsien to talk with her missionary friends. The Tsingtao 
field was left in charge of Rev. K. E. Yang, who is re- 
garded as a very happy choice for the responsibility and 
is also reported as handling the work very well. 


The Trip Home 

Notified that they were to be repatriated, the mis- 
sionaries were given a very short time to pack their ef- 
fects. Some few had trunks, several carried pillows, all 
had suitcases or makeshift packages. No written or 
printed matter, save Bibles with the writing removed, 
was permitted to be carried. The Lutheran missionaries 
laid particular emphasis on the fact that at Mor-Mugao 
in conversation with Japanese repatriates going home 
from America, they learned that the Japanese who were 
Christians were not permitted even to carry their Bibles. 
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They left camp September 16th, boarded the ‘‘Teia Maru” 
at Shanghai September 19th, and reached Mor-Mugao, 
Portugese India, October 15th. Four days later the 
papers were cleared and they boarded the “Gripsholm”’ 
leaving the harbor on October 22nd. American State De- 
partment and F. B. I. men were present on the entire 
trip, making some of their investigations enroute so as 
to speed the disembarking in Jersey City. On the “Teia 
Maru” bunks for 250 women were set up in a glass- 
enclosed veranda and each was provided with a straw 
pillow and a 22-inch straw mattress. Some wanted to 
protest the crowding. Others advised them to keep 
still and let as many as possible get away on this ex- 
change. The men lived in the hold and were served 
“third class rations” which they did not mind since it 
was evident the food was still much superior to that 
upon which the Japanese seamen and crew lived. The 
“frst class rations’ on deck were much appreciated for 
a few days until the diet became monotonous. For in- 
stance, breakfast each morning consisted of cold boiled 
potato, fried scrambled egg powder, rice with extraneous 
protein, and soy bean “coffee” with saccharine. Some 
American businessmen were in a seventh heaven when 
the Japanese broke the sealed lockers on the former 
French liner and sold champagne and French wines of 
quite good quality. On the “Teia Maru” the food, far 
better than that available at Wei Hsien, was still quite 
limited in quantity. 

The American Red Cross deserves a great deal of 
credit for the warm feeling of friendship which enveloped 
the repatriates when they set foot on the “Gripsholm”. 
At that point cares began to fall away. Each was given 
a box of complete vitamin pills and every second day 
received a half pound bar of American milk chocolate. 
Everybody had as much to eat as he wanted. Menus 
were selected for their body-building qualities with em- 
phasis on the starches and proteins. Vegetables were 
cooked with real butter. American delicacies appeared. 
Huge pitchers of milk stood on the tables and all were 
urged to drink as much as they could hold. Real coffee 
with cream took the place of the “ersatz” drink which 
had been all the Japanese could offer. On boarding the 
“Gripsholm” they were treated to a bountiful “smorgas- 
bord” but thereafter the cooking was strictly American. 
All the Lutherans gained weight on the ship. Many of 
them regained all they had lost during the preceding 
months. One lady regained 45 pounds but seemed none 
too happy over the final ten! All were suntanned through 
lying on deck in the summer sun across the Indian Ocean 
and the South Atlantic. Throughout the voyage 9 nurses 
and 6 doctors took care of the health of the passengers. 

Another much appreciated kindness was the pre- 
sence on the ship of a iending library of complete files 
for many months of such magazines as “Time”, “Read- 
ers’ Digest’, and “Life”, loaned on a 24-hour limit to 
enable all to see them. The passengers simply devoured 
the news summaries and viewpoints which enabled them 
in six weeks to catch up on world affairs. 

One missionary stated that the hardest thing for her 
to bear was the lack of word from her own people and 
friends in America. Since October, 1941, two months 
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before Pearl Harbor, they were allowed to receive no 
mail except Red Cross form letters which do not carry 
the personal touch, and all outgoing mail was inter- 
cepted. Another reported that at her Honan station 
the Chinese people themselves knew little about the ex- 
istence of the outside world save for Japanese planes 
winging overhead, and Chinese boys being taken for the 
Army, to disappear over the horizon. Prior to intern- 
ment at Wei Hsien all the Lutheran missionaries had 
had access to local papers which carried some world 
news, perhaps in colored accounts. At Wei Hsien friends 
from time to time slipped in local newspapers but the 
picture of world affairs was woefully inadequate for 
Americans starving for word from home. 


A consensus of views of many ‘“Gripsholm” passen- 
gers, prepared by the Associated Press, complained that 
living conditions in internee camps are growing steadilv 
more dangerous to life largely because the quality and 
amount of food available are insufficient and because ol 
the absence of sanitary equipment and of medical sup- 
plies to combat the spread of digestive disorders. These 
conditions were said to be “chiefly because of the in- 
difference of the enemy rather than because of any 
studied campaign of cruelty”. 

One veteran New York City news reporter was so 
impressed by the confusion of debarkation in New York 
harbor that he declared, ‘““These people are going to go 
home and tell their friends that the atrocities began on 
their arrival in New York.” 


On American Soil 


Before the ship docked, O. P. A. agents distributed 
ration books to all repatriates. After settling themselves 
in New York hotels or with friends, many of the mis- 
sionaries at once went out to the shops to buy much- 
needed shoes, luggage, and articles of clothing. One of 
the ladies was proud that she could greet her relatives 
in current American fashions, since she had bought a 
dress on the “Gripsholm”. Others were wearing fur- 
trimmed coats, made by Russians from pictures in Amer- 
ican magazines, and sold throughout North China until 
Pearl Harbor. Several were instructed to get thorough 
physical check-ups at once. One declared she would stay 
in New York for a few days “to hear a couple of operas 
and see a couple of shows for the good of my soul”. For 
the most part they were anxious to catch trains for their 
homes in various parts of the country. 

Among the friends who met the Lutheran mission- 
aries in New York was Charlotte Kao, whose father is a 
doctor in Tsimo, who attended the Lutheran high school 
in that city, and had two of the repatriates as teachers. 
She took her Bachelor’s degree at Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C.; her Master’s degree at New York Uni- 
versity; and expects to receive her Doctorate in city 
planning and sociology at Cornell University next June. 

The “Gripsholm” had docked two days before, but 
for a moment fear flashed through the eyes of one Luth- 
eran girl as she hesitatingly said, “You know, it’s hard 
to realize that we are actually among people who want 
to do things for us and whom we can trust”. 
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Wednesday, March 1 

Let us make it a rule to read some- 
thing inspiring every day of our lives 
to keep our minds focused on the 
bright, hopeful, sunny side of life. 


Thursday, March 2 

A Christian may have only ordi- 
nary talent but he can always have 
extraordinary perseverance. 


Friday, March 3 

Because Christ died for us we can 
never doubt certain things about life. 
Love is victorious. Nothing can ever 
change the fact that Christ remained 
true to His ideals and that His Spirit 
is powerfully alive in the world today. 


Saturday, March 4 

Life may bring suffering, and often 
does. But Christ has shown us that 
life’s final experiences will bring joy. 
After Good Friday, there is Easter. 


Sunday, March 5 

Our Father, give us, we pray, faith 
to face life’s demands. We know that 
Christ could have run away from 


His trials, but He didn’t. Keep us 
steadfast no matter what the test. 
Amen. 


Second Sunday in Lent 


Monday, March 6 

Examine your own inner life care- 
fully and prayerfully. Ask yourself: 

“Do I have within me the courage, 
the steadfastness, the hope necessary 
for a follower of Christ?” 

“Am I willing to discipline my life 
by giving up immediate pleasures for 
a distant goal?” 

“Am I conscious of God‘s presence 
with me?” 


Tuesday, March 7 

“Happy is he who is blessed by 
many friends.” We are thankful for 
our friends, thankful for their willing- 
ness to stand by when we are in hard 
places, thankful for their belief in us 
when we fail, thankful for their faith 
in our best, thankful for the joy they 
bring into our lives. God help us to 
be true to our friends and to be 
worthy of them! 
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Serving Life Through Consecration of Self 


By SARAH LEITER, Hagerstown, Maryland 


LET US THINK OF OUR SPIRITUAL GROWTH DURING THIS LENTEN SEASON 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 


Wednesday, March 8 

The world’s greatest souls have 
been made by overcoming hardship 
and attaining goals which they 
thought they could never accomplish. 
“Thank God a man can grow!” 


Thursday, March 9 

Make some definite, specific plan 
whereby you may grow this day, 
and then ask God to nourish and 
strengthen this plan in your life. 


Friday, March 10 
“We live in deeds, not years; 
In thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a 
dial. 
We count time by heart throbs; 
He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels noblest, 
AGtSMO ESI 


Saturday, March 11 

No wind serves him who has no 
destined port. Plan your life. 

Thicd Sunday in Lent 

Sunday, March 12 

“OQ God, Thou Who changest not, 
help me to walk more closely in Thy 
way and to labor more faithfully in 
Thy Service. Amid all the change 
and decay of temporal forces help 
me to march cheerfully on toward 
the city which has unshakable founda- 
tions, ‘whose builder and maker is 


God.’ So may I find this day the 
power of an endless life. In Jesus’ 
Name. Amen.” 


Monday, March 13 
“Hast thou commanded the morn- 
ing?” (Job 38:12) If you do not 
command the morning, the morning 
will command you. If you seek no 
divine energy at the beginning of 
the day, attempting to go through 
on your own strength, you are likely 
to stall before sundown. Dominate 
the morning. Baptize it with prayer; 
stamp it with gratitude; dedicate it 
to honest work, unselfish service, 
quiet courtesy. Master the morning! 
Tuesday, March 14 
“Two men look out through the 
self same bars; 


One sees the mud and one the 
stars.” 
—Frederick Langbridge 


Wednesday, March 15 
“Just as I am, Thine own to be, 
Friend of the young, Who lovest 
me; 
To consecrate myself to Thee, 
O Jesus Christ, I come. 
“T would live ever in the light, 
I would work ever for the right; 
I would serve Thee with all my 
might; 
Therefore to Thee I come.” 


Thursday, March 16 
The clouds serve only to make the 
sunset beautiful. 


Friday, March 17 

What you are to be you are daily 
becoming. The real victory of life 
comes when we accept the limita- 
tions which each day brings and 
master them with an unconquerable 
spirit. 


Saturday, March 18 

Christ never promised us a life 
of ease. He never stressed comfort, 
but character; He never insisted on 
luxury, but conquest; He did not 
bless the broad, easy, smooth high- 
way, but the straight and narrow 
path. He bluntly said, “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation; but... I 
have overcome the world”. 


Foucth Sunday in Lent 


Sunday, March 19 

“Our Father, give us grace always 
to stand for what is true and right, 
and to be ready if need be to suffer 
for it. Give us not over to timidity 
or fearfulness of soul, to easy com- 
promise and soft living, but lift us 
into the faith that casts out fear. In 
Jesus’ Name. Amen.” 


Monday, March 20 
“Every kindness done for others 
is a step toward the life of Christ.” 


Tuesday, March 21 
An oyster makes a pearl of an ir- 
ritation. (Continued on Page 17) 
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§, THE CHURCH FOLLOWS 
THE PEOPLE 
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the Lutheran 
Church in the defense industry 


HE ministry of 


areas has increased by 400% 
during the past three months. Spe- 
cial programs are operated in 20 in- 
dustrial centers and many others are 


reached through co-operation with 
other agencies at work among war 
wotkers. The doors are open tor 


work in at least a dozen other areas 
already, and these will be entered as 
the present fields produce income to 
allow for further expansion. 


The greatest Lutheran responsi- 
bility is in the Pacific Northwest 
where surveys in the Seattle area 
show 20% Lutheran preference and 
in the Vancouver-Portland area about 


10% preference. 


Work in the Seattle area was first 
handled by local initiative. The di- 
rect program of the National Luther- 
an Council began July Ist, with in- 
tensive canvassing of 7 housing pro- 
jects, many of them quite removed 
from the Lutheran churches. A co- 
operative Vacation Bible School and 
Sunday School were started at Ren- 
ton, Wash. With 100,000 people liv- 
ing in the new housing projects and 
another 100,000 crowded into the city 
in basements, attics and spare rooms, 
the field here is tremendous. 


Vancouver, Wash., represents a 
second large area, and over 50,000 
people have moved in since 1941, at 
least 4,000 Lutherans among them, 
With one auditorium of the housing 
project available, a regular pastor on 
the field and a definite program, ad- 
vance is now being made. 

Things are going ahead in Van- 
couver even as the program at Van- 


port, Ore., just across the river, has 
done. 
Vanport, now the second largest 


city in the state of Oregon with 40,- 
000 people, was just a swamp-land 
cabbage field a year ago. 10,000 
homes were built by the government 
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Chairman, 


and the people began to move in 


about December. 

Work at Richmond, Calif., 
been organized around the Grace 
Lutheran «Church (0. aa @))a Rev. 
Orval Awerkamp, pastor. Attend- 
ance has almost doubled in his church 
services during the past year. 


had 


The work at Richmond is so great, 
however, that more had to be done. 
The local church defense council as- 
signed the Harbor Gate area to the 
Lutheran Church. The Harbor Gate 
area has 1,500 temporary homes hous- 
ing 5,000 people. 

Vallejo, Calif., serves the Navy's 
Mare Island base, and the city has 
grown by over 70,000 people. The 
St. Paul's lnutheram Church (Us. ©:) 
organized only last Easter, is the only 
congregation of the National Coun- 

1 bodies in the city. Miss Effel Vi- 


ken (N. L. C. A.) has served as de- 
fense area visitor there since last 
April and she has referred dozens 


and dozens of families to the Luth- 
eran Church. 
Banning Homes at San _ Pedro, 


Calif., a community of 2,000 homes, 
had a Vacation Bible School of 200 
children for an entire month. Sun- 
day School is in progress with the 
same enrollment, and worship attend- 
ance has averaged between 50-70 on 
Sunday mornings. 

Miss Gertrude Hill (Aug.) serves 
the southern tip of the West coast at 
San Diego. 

Two fields have been surveyed and 
referred to mission boards for de- 
velopment as regular mission pro- 
jects; namely, Fontana, California, 
and Long Beach, California, west of 
Los Angeles. 

Work has been started in two fields 
in Texas. Orange was a city of 7,000 
but now has a population of over 30,- 
000. The population increase in Free- 
port has been much the same. Work 
in both cities is organized around 


Missionary 


Committee 


congregations of the American Luth- 
eran Church established there. 

The area about Sydney, Nebr., was 
canvassed in August, and the Luth- 
eran people invited to the local 
church. New people are now system- 
atically sought out and invited to at- 


tend established churches in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. 
The Lutheran Church came _ to 


Bellevue, Nebr., with a defense cen- 
ter because the people asked for it, 
and the response of the people since 
justiMed such emergency action. The 
defense community is not very large, 
but the house rented for services and 
fellowship purposes soon proved too 


small, so there was hardly standing 
room at the Sunday services during 
the summer. Plans are now under 


way to build a basement chapel so 
designed that if a congregation results 
(which seems possible) a churchly 
house of worship could be added to 
the basement foundation. 

Housing at Willow Run, Mich., will 
be much improved this winter and 
most of the trailers are gone. 3,500 
temporary homes for families, 1,000 
temporary homes for couples without 
children, and dormitories for 3,000 
people have been completed. A port- 
able chapel has been, placed in the 
midst of the housing project. 

Many Lutheran people were found 
at Dayton, Ohio. In one new area 
we found over a hundred Lutheran 
families. These Lutheran people were 
referred to the churches in the city. 

The largest program of the Church 
in the East is centered in Baltimore 
where there is cooperation in the 
Baltimore Larger Parish Plan. Rev. 
Orville Lueck (L. C.) is full-time de- 
fense chaplain in four housing cen- 
ters—Gray Manor, Middleborough, 
Royal Concrete Home, and O’Connell 
Heights. On the other side of sek 
Rey. Wilson Kepner (U. L. Cian 
chaplain for the Brooklyn ae 
development of 1,500 homes. 
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Work began at Overlook Homes in 
Chester, Pa., last July. Work is con- 
templated in one more development 
in Chester and in Pennypack Village 
in Philadelphia. 


A community of 2,500 homes with 
over 5,000 children in Charleston, 
S. C., was not served by any church 
until Miss Lela Nielsen (U. Dan.) 
came there the last week in July. 
Sunday School started in August with 
123 children the first Sunday and the 
Sunday School attendance has been 
on the increase ever since. Services 
began October 3rd. The public facili- 
ties of the housing project have been 
available to us. 


The largest population growth in 
the East is to be found in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where more than one mil- 
lion people registered for ration book 
No. 3 The Church Federation De- 
partment of Statistics estimates 30,- 
000 Lutherans in the city of whom 
9,000 are affliated with the churches 
there. We have arranged a program 
in Washington, D. C., to reach the 
multitudes of people and to refer and 
invite them to the fellowship and wor- 
ship of Lutheran churches of the 
Washington area. The program has 
been arranged on a cooperative basis 
with the Missouri Synod. 


—The National Lutheran 


The constant changes taking place 
in this day of political confusion and 
world chaos is illustrated by a pas- 
tor’s record of 183 Lutheran families 
who have been in Macon, Ga., tem- 
porarily during the past two years 
and who have been served by him 
and the mission during their brief so- 
journ. In the last two years Pastor 
Shelby has had personal contact with 
over 7,000 Lutheran soldiers at Camp 
Wheeler, Cochran Field, Smart Air 
Depot, and the Warner Robins De- 
fense Area. From sixty to one hun- 
dred soldiers attend the church serv- 
ices every Sunday and are served din- 
ner immediately afterwards. 

—Ecclesia Plantanda 

After a lapse of sixty years, the 
restoration of the Lutheran work in 
Sitka, Alaska, just before the out- 
break of the second world war gave 
great joy to the Church. 

The building had not been entirely 
completed before Pearl Harbor and 
in a few weeks’ time the whole situa- 
tion was changed. Great naval air 
bases in nearby islands, together with 
the evacuation of all unessential civ- 
ilians, created an entirely new condi- 
tion. The Church at once became a 
Service Center, the only place in all 
the area for the men in uniform 
when on leave. From three to four 
thousand visit the center every month. 

—Ecclesia Plantanda 
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RELIGION IN THE ARMY 


(Continued from Page 2) 
man’s home upon receiving the good 
news. There is certainly no doubt 
that the angels in Heaven rejoiced.” 
—Letter from overseas chaplain. 

“T do not believe any army in the 
history of the world has ever been 
created with as much care for the 
moral and spiritual guidance of its 
soldiers as has this great emergency 
army of the western hemisphere.’— 
General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff. 
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GREEN PARTY 
(Continued from Page 9) 
Meadow Green and Wide”, “And the 
Green Grass Grew All Around” (“All 
in a Wood’), “Little Grove, All in 

Green”, 
Refreshments 
Pistachio or mint ice with 
icing cake. 


Other March Possibilities 

Drama: Reading rehearsal of “The 
Land of Heart’s Desire’, by the Irish 
dramatist, W. B. Yeats. 3 men, 3 
women. 30 minutes. An Irish tragedy 
beautifully written. Walter Baker 
Company. 30 cents. 

Music: “An Evening of Irish Melo- 
Suggestions: “Kathleen Ma- 
“Galway Piper’, “Bende- 
“Mother Machree”, 


green 


dies”. 
vourneen”’, 
meer’s Stream”, 


Serving Life Through Consecration of Self 


Wednesday, March 22 
Start from here. The Past is past: 
use it only to make the Future better. 


Thursday, March 23 

“But they that wait upon the Lord 
shali renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.”—Isaiah 
40-31% 


Friday, March 24 

What are the major concerns of 
your life? Is your soul growing as 
your body grows or are your life’s 
frontiers narrowed down to petty 
worries?’ Have you a real prayer in 
your heart for another soul’s wel- 
fare? 


Saturday, March 25 

There are many Leaguers serving 
God around the world. Pray for their 
strengthening in grace. Pray for our 
unity of spirit with them. Pray for 
peace. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Sunday, March 26 Passion Sunday 

“Our great God, forgive us the pet- 
tiness of our cares and worries. We 
pray for more selflessness. Help us 
to forget personal trouble and to lose 
ourselves in the magnificent solicitude 
for the world’s need of being saved. 
In the Name of Him who is the 
world’s Saviour, we ask it. Amen.” 


Monday, March 27 

“Jesus, I live to Thee, 
The loveliest and best; 
My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
In Thy blest love I rest. 


“Jesus, I die to Thee; 
Whenever death shall come; 
To die in Thee is life to me 
In my eternal home.” 


Tuesday, March 28 

Blessed is the Christian who can 
forget himself in the service of others. 
“This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for 


the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 


Wednesday, March 29 

I can serve God this day by help- 
ing my neighbor. Before the day 
ends, may I have found some way to 
lessen the burden of another less for- 
tunate than I. 


Thursday, March 30 

“A rain storm never worries a rock, 
but a constant drip of water never 
fails to wear it hollow.” How are we 
reacting to the many little problems 
of every day living? Others see—or 
fail to see—Christ in us. 


Friday, March 31 

Our Heavenly Father, show us the 
way. Help us more fully to dedicate 
our lives to Thee as we near the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of our 
Lord. Help us to keep the true mean- 
ing of these experiences as a very 
real part of our faith. Use us to 
bring Thy Kingdom according to 
Thy Will. Amen. 


Seventeen 


Quills Wanted 


It was 840 before the period from Ash Wednesday 
to Holy Saturday inclusive was definitely fixed for all 
Catholic Christendom as a period of fasting. Sundays 
are not days of fasting, which means that Lent contains 
the full complement of forty fast days. The name appears 
in Middle English as Lenten, and this goes back to 
Anglo-Saxon Lencten, “spring”. 

There is an analogy between Lent and the forty 
days’ fast of Christ, forty days spent by Moses and Elias 
in the wilderness and forty days of grace given to 
Ninevah in the preaching of Jonah. However, the term 
Quadragesima, adopted for the forty days, originally 
meant forty hours. Apparently the early Christians kept 
a rigid fast for the forty hours from the afternoon of 
the Crucifixion Day to the morning of the feast of the 
Resurrection. 

In the early Church, since Lent was a season in 
which the faithful begged God’s mercy for themselves, 
during this season especially they were expected to show 
mercy to others. Any money saved by fasting was given 
in alms. Laws prohibited criminal proceedings; the 
Church forgave sins and imposed penalties for guilt; 
the Emperors released prisoners; masters pardoned slaves; 
and enemies became friends. It was a season of mourn- 
ing and the Church did not permit festivities of any 
kind, including marriages. 

In the early days of England, people were forbidden 
to eat flesh meat, eggs, and milk, not only by the laws 
of the Church, but also by the laws of the state. This 
prevailed even to the time of William III. It is said 
that in the home of the landlady of the Rose Tavern, 
London, a quantity of raw and cooked meat was found 
during Lent of 1563. It was proven that she and four 
other women had eaten of the forbidden food and as a 
consequence they were placed in the stocks all night. 


The chief Lenten food from early days was fish. 
The queerest of these foods were whale, porpoise, gram- 
pus, and sea-wolf, which were considered fish. 


Naples had a very popular custom. This was the 
making of a Quaresima (literally, Lent) which was an 
efigy symbolic of the Lenten season. Apparently in 
imitation of the Convent garb, the Quaresima was a 
small rag doll wearing a black gown and a white head- 
dress. In her hand she held a distaff ladened with flax 
and a spindle. In place of legs, one end of a stick was 
thrust into her body and the other was stuck in an 
orange. Seven quills were stuck into the fruit, to de- 
note the seven weeks of Lent. Below the’ orange was 
suspended a hoop, to which were hung specimens of 
various kinds of food and drinks permitted during Lent. 
On Ash Wednesday this was either hung from a win- 
dow or dangled from the middle of a rope whose ends 
were fastened across the street. Every Saturday in Lent 
one of the seven quills was pulled out amid great re- 
joicing. 
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To the Christian of our day, Lent is a period of 
soul searching and strengthening of faith. We do not 
need seven quills to use as a guide post for rejoicing 
over the approach of the termination of Lent. We re- 
joice daily in the knowledge of the Resurrection of Christ 
and of our Salvation through Him. 

However, like the ancient Quaresima with its seven 
quills, the Sustaining Membership Fund of the Luther 
League of America now has seven instead of five kinds 
of memberships. These are a reminder that the youth 
program of the Church is dependent upon this Fund to 
help spread the knowledge of the Risen Lord to others. 
Two new quills were added at the January meeting of 
the Executive Committee. 

Send a one-dollar Service or Contributing Quill 
in today. Better still, send in a five-dollar or more Honor, 
Loyalty, Alumni, Gift or Memorial Membership at once, 
to the Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Build- 


ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman 
Sustaining Membership Committee 
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From a 


Chinaman 


The attitude of most of us toward China is itke the 
attitude of Nathaniel to Nazareth—‘‘Can any good thing 
come from such a place?” Many Christians have the 
same altituce toward those of other faiths. Here is a 
book we would like all Luther Leaguers to read. Per- 
haps not intermediates, but Seniors and Young Peopie 
especially. “‘Between Tears and Laughter.” It is by 
a Chinaman—Lin Yutang. He is widely known, of 
course, among all who keep abreast of the best in current 
literature. He has written “the most civilized book” jn 
this generation. This is not that book. It is, however, 
a book which every young American and every young 
Christian should read to see how we look to a foreigner 
of ability and a man who, though not a confessing Chris- 
tian, has grasped the essentials of Christ’s way of life. 
He points out the grave dangers of the way in which our 
international and social life are moving especially as 
illustrated in our relations with China and in the world 
war. While this is not a book of the ordinary Lenten 
reading type, it may open our eyes to the repentence we 
need both as a Church and as a nation and especially as 
individual Christians. So our Lent may be richer and 
cleaner through understanding more surely the errors 
of our ways and correcting them through the Word 
of Christ. 


“Between Tears and Laughter”, by Lin Yutang. 
Published by the John Day Company, New York. Or- 
der from the Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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Education: 


Last month we outlined how to set up a meeting 
which would go. We gave many types of program with 
which a League may vary its meetings and make them 
more interesting. We pointed out the important place 
of the Educational Chairman and the Educational Com- 
mittee, and how they can work most effectively in select- 
ing and training leaders. But where can we get materials 
for our topics? 

If you make your own topics, here are your re- 
sources: The Bible. This is basic to all our work. Our 
Church is a Bible Church. First of all, find out what 
the Bible says about these things which the topic covers. 
But the Bible is not well-known among many of us so 
we may need helps in getting at it. The simplest one 
which almost every minister has, and which your pastor 
will be glad to have you use, (He probably will not loan 
it, for he needs it himself almost daily) is a concordance 
which shows where every word used in the Bible may 
be found. It is wonderful what the Bible has to say 
on most of our interests; especially is this so to those 
who are not familiar with the Bible. 

If that is not available, many Bibles have “refer- 
ences”. These are based for the most part on Luther’s 
notes of related parts of the Scripture. Luther was a 
professor of Bible before he was a Reformer. Indeed, 
the Reformation grew out of his knowledge and under- 
standing of the Bible. He made notes so that he could 
refer to various parts of Scripture which would help his 
students to understand it all better. Later those who 
made the cross references we have, used Luther’s notes 
and added to them. Begin with some text you know of 
related to the topic and work out the references. You 
will be surprised at the amount of material and still 
more at the penetrating light this will throw on the topic. 
There is another series of references arranged by topics 
in a Bible known as the Schofield Bible. Many of these 
chains of references are excellent. They will provide 
plenty of material. You or your pastor may also have 
“Topical Bible’. Then it is easy. All or nearly all the 
passages in the Bible relating to any topic are listed or 
sometimes printed together. There you have it—all you 
need to write your topic and plenty left to have others 
use as a basis for discussion. 

Next source, “Common Service Book”—the word 
edition—that is the edition without the music. In the 
music edition many other things had to be omitted so 
that the music could be printed without making too big 
a book. But in the word edition there is lots of mate- 
rial. Sometime, perhaps, we ought to take a page or two 
of the “Review” just to show what can be done with 
the CSB. Now we just list it for your attention and your 
own ingenuity in getting the rich material there. Look 
especially in the notes, the exhortations and directions 
about using the CSB, the prefaces, the Offices for various 
services such as Baptism, Marriage, Installation of 
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Where To Get I 


Go erinARRey 


Chairman, Education Committee, 
Luther League of America 


Church Council, Visiting the Sick, etc. What the leaders 
of our Church think is there. 


The Public Library. Public libraries are not just 
places to borrow books. Every librarian is trained to 
know how to help those who come with questions, to 
find all the library has to offer in answer to the questions 
and to call attention to other books not in the library 
and in current periodicals and papers. Use the library 
to find the answers to your questions and material for 
your topics. That is what the library and the librarian 
are for. 

Magazines and Papers. If you have a live topic, 
you will be almost sure to find items in the newspapers 
bearing on it—not written, of course, especially for you 
—but which illustrate the topic, or show what others are 
thinking or doing on those lines. Read the newspapers; 
read magazines; see movies—and think through what 
you read or see. Nothing will help to enliven your meet- 
ing more than to relate it to the current movie or to out- 
standing or curious items in your local paper or other 
periodical. 

If you use the Topics offered by the Luther League 
of America, you will find three more sources for mate- 
rial, especially prepared for you: 


“The Luther League Review.” Every issue carries 
topics thought out and prepared for you along with 
many additional references and hints. The Topics Quar- 
terlies—which are written just to help you have the best 
programs possible and to know where to find more 
material and how to put it together, so that your meet- 
ing will be tops. 

“The Lutheran.” Every week the Senior Topic is 
treated in “The Lutheran”. The writer is a Leaguer. 
For a while he was executive secretary. Now he is teach- 
ing in Hamma Divinity School, one of our fine semi- 
naries. He offers much excellent material. 

The Luther League Library. Large Leagues will do 
well to develop their own library. This can be built up 
in the course of a few years so that it will be of great 
value to all Leaguers and to those in the congregation 
and community. It should contain: 


The Bible in several translations and languages. 
Bible Dictionary Books on Missions 
Commentaries on the Bible Hymns and Music 
Books of Sermons Books of Prayers 
Church History Evangelism 
Lutheran and other Doctrine Luther League Organization 


Bound Copies of “The Luther League Review”. 
General works on Science, History, Literature, Phil- 
osophy, Art, Economics, Politics, Sociology. 

This would be a valuable project for any League to 
develop. 

And do not forget us. We are here to answer your 
questions and to direct your attention to the best mate- 
rials and methods in League Work. 


Nineteen 


Senior and Young People s Topics 


SENIOR TOPICS FOR MARCH 
THEME: “Christ Speaks From The Cross” 


March 5, 1944 
The Second Sunday in Lent 
CHRIST SPEAKS FROM THE CROSS FOR 
OTHERS—THE FIRST THREE WORDS 
Luke 23:34; 39-43; John 19:26, 27 


Rev. Harold Haas, Linden, New Jersey 


Our world is pretty 
knows that, but no one seems to know exactly what to 
do about it. There is chaos in our political situation and 
Everyone who is at 


thoroughly upset. Everyone 


in the minds of men and women. 
all serious is intent upon trying to build a better world, 
and as a result, many plans of world organization are 
being advanced. All of these plans, however, must be 
built upon a solid base. Not one of them will work if it 
is built on hate, greed and selfishness. Just as this is 
true in our individual lives, so it is true in the lives of 
nations. It is important for us, therefore, to go back 
to the life of Christ, especially to the Cross, to see with 
what fundamental ideas and attitudes He faced life. 


He Offers Forgiveness 

One of the main reasons Jesus came to earth was 
to bring forgiveness to us. Because of Jesus, God and 
man were reconciled, brought together, with man’s-sins 
forgiven. 

Jesus taught us what forgiveness really is. Those 
around Him soon learned that it didn’t mean letting a 
person go scot-free for seven times and hitting him 
with all you had the eighth time. That wasn’t forgive- 
ness; that was just postponing your revenge. Surround- 
ing the life of Jesus were all the things that lead to 
hate, bitterness and revenge. There was misunderstand- 
Biographers of Hitler tell us 
that these things were in his early life, and for that 
reason bitterness and revenge were so dominant in his 
life. But when Christ speaks from the Cross, what 
were His first words? “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

We can learn a lot from that first Word from the 
Cross. There is a great deal of hate and bitterness in 
the world today. If it continues, it will lead to new wars 
and greater suffering than the world has ever known. 
There must be a Christ-like forgiveness within us toward 
those who have in any way hurt us. If we can spread 
that attitude of Jesus throughout the world, then we 
have the hope of a better world. That is a solid rock 
foundation upon which can be built individual lives or the 
lives of nations. 

There are many different ideas of strength in the 
world. In 1938 I traveled to Germany. I came from 
Luther Leagues here in America where these teachings 
of Jesus were regarded as strength. In Germany, how- 
ever, | saw young boys learning to throw hand grenades 
and crawling under barbed wire. They were taught that 


ing, mockery, suffering. 
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physical force and the desire for revenge is strength. 
But experience has taught that it is only love and for- 
giveness that stand all the tests while the other ways 
break down sooner or later. It does not take strength 
to curse your enemies from a Cross. It takes infinite 
strength to say: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do”. 


He Offers Salvation 

There was a period in art in which Christ was repre- 
sented as formal, stiff and unapproachable. Such paint- 
ings are called the Byzantine Christ. Jesus was thought 
of as so far removed from ordinary people that He could 
not be approached. That was an extreme, but we have 
gone almost to an opposite extreme in our own day. 
Many people look only at His ethical teachings, and if 
they regard Jesus at all, look at Him only as a reformer. 

The second Word from the Cross gives us an en- 
tirely different picture of Jesus. There we find that even 
a thief could approach Him. We also find that when 
Jesus speaks for others from the Cross, He offers sal- 
vation. You remember the incident. A thief on another 
cross says to Jesus: “Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy Kingdom”. And to Him Jesus offered 
salvation: “Today shalt thou be with Me in Paradise”. 

From the Cross, Christ offers salvation to us today. 
People have become accustomed to look for it every- 
where else, in education, in inventions, in organizations, 
in dictators, and each time they have been disillusioned. 
The Cross of Christ is the only salvation. 

From the Cross, Christ offers salvation to all, but 
not all receive it. There were two thieves crucified with 
Christ, but only one received the promise that he would 
be with Him in Paradise. That was because only one 
turned to Him in repentance and faith. It would be 
well for us to have this as a fundamental attitude as we 
face life—that Christ offers salvation to all who trust 
in Him. =i§ 

He Remembers Individuals 

The third Word from the Cross shows us that Jesus 
does not forget individuals. He saw His mother stand- 
ing at the foot of the Cross and John, the one disciple 
who remained with Him to the end. To them He said: 
“Woman, behold thy son ... Behold thy mother.” Here 
we have an important insight into Christ’s character. 
In the midst of His suffering, with the sin of the world 
upon Him, He could still remember those close to Him. 

There are two important things we can learn from 
this third Word from the Cross. 

1. It is an example for us. Some people become so 
absorbed in school, play or work that they ignore com- 
pletely their family and friends. People sometimes be- 
come so interested in “causes” or “movements” that 
they forget all about individuals. To Jesus people were 
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never “cases”. During the Civil War Senator Charles 
Sumner was hard at work on plans for the abolition of 
slavery. He was asked by Julia Ward Howe to meet 
some friends but declined, saying: “Really, Julia, I have 
lost all my interest in individuals”, “Why Charles’, 
she answered, “God hasn’t got as far as that yet.” 

2. Christ will remember us. Often we may think 
that as individuals. God will not think of us, that we 
can play no part in His plan for the world. But God 
knows us all, and each of us is important to His Plan. 
Jesus’ last words to His disciples were: “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world.” Christ re- 
members those close to Him. If we will face life with 
that as a fundamental attitude, we cannot help but be 
victorious. 
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March 12, 1944 
The Third Sunday in Lent 
CHRIST SPEAKS FROM THE CROSS OF 


HIMSELF—THE FOURTH AND FIFTH WORDS 
Matthew 27:46; John 19:28, 29 
Rey. Harold Haas, Linden, New Jersey 


On a scroll of marble over a figure of Christ in St. 
Mark’s Church in Venice there are written these words: 
“Who He was, 
And for what purpose: 
And at what price: He redeemed thee: 
And why He did this for thee: 
And gave thee all things— 
Consider!” 

The impress of Jesus upon the world was so great 
that for twenty centuries men and women have been 
considering who He was and what He actually did here 
on earth. There is nothing else in all the world that 
even compares to it in its importance for our individual 
lives. As we think of Christ speaking from the Cross, 
what can we learn concerning Him? 


His Humanity 

The first Word He spoke from the Cross concern- 
ing Himself was a simple one: “I thirst”. Sometimes 
people have thought that was too simple and have read 
all kinds of meanings into it—that Jesus thirsted for 
humanity, for righteousness, for God, etc. The fact of 
the matter was, however, that His fatigue and suffering 
had made Him thirsty. 

How much closer this simple Word brings us to 
Jesus. Here was Someone who said He was the Son 
of God, but who yet experienced all the things an 
ordinary person experiences on earth. Think of what 
that means to a person facing hardship or suffering. 
Think of what that means to someone near death, In 
effect, Jesus said from the Cross that He has faced all 
of the things that we must face in life. 


The Price He Paid 
There is always some mystery connected with the 
Cross of Jesus. With each new experience in life, we 
can find something new in it. Of one thing we are sure, 
what Jesus did there was not accomplished without a 
great price being paid. He did not only endure physical 
suffering; He did not only feel forsaken by friends. 
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There came the awful moment when God did not seem 
to be there. Thus, Jesus spoke the fifth Word from the 
Cross, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Among the many experiences of life, this same ex- 
perience sometimes comes to people. The feeling some- 
times comes that God is no longer standing by. Many 
have testified that that is the worst thing that can 
happen to a person. It makes everything we do so fu- 
tile. It makes our highest endeavors meaningless. 

In paying the price of sin, Jesus was identified with 
men, and He, too, endured this greatest of all suffering. 
Yet we should note well that there was not hopeless- 
ness in this fifth Word. My God, Jesus said. Though 
He felt forsaken for a moment, Jesus knew that God 
must still be there. 

There is a great deal of despair in the world today 
because many people feel that God has forsaken them 
and the world. We, too, sometimes get that feeling when 
we look over a war-torn world. But it is only that sin 
stands between us and God. God is still there. 


His Unspoken Message 

The words that Jesus spoke from the Cross were 
few, and yet since His time, when people have thought 
of God, they have thought of Him in terms of Jesus on 
the Cross. In connection with the rest of His life, there 
is an unspoken message from the Cross. It was there 
that Jesus showed us what God is like. 

The great preacher Phillips Brooks once tried to 
teach Helen Keller some things about religion when she 
was a small girl. As well as He could He taught her 
some things about God. Then Helen Keller signalled 
back: “I always felt there was Someone like that, but 
I never before knew His name.” 

Jesus did something like that for all people. Men 
and women had always had vague feelings concerning 
God, but in His life, in His teachings, and especially 
through the Cross, Jesus showed us God. 

It is through the Cross that we come to some kind 
of an understanding of Jesus. Without that, Jesus prob- 
ably would have been honored as a great teacher and 
a striking personality, but that is all. But because of the 
Cross and what happened after, we worship Him today 
as the Son of God. 


What Do We Think of Him? 

The most important question for us is, what do 
we think of Jesus? He gave His own testimony con- 
cerning Himself, but what do we think of Him? The 
Pharisees saw a hated enemy and were glad to get rid 
of Him. The Roman soldiers saw only a job to be done. 
They nailed Him to the Cross, and then most of them 
forgot all about it. Those who passed by were com- 
pletely indifferent to all that was happening there. There 
were only a very few who thought of Him as the Son 
of God. 

Time has shown that the things He said of Himself 
are true. Many charges have been brought against Him 
in the last twenty centuries, but they have all broken 
down before His own testimony concerning Himself. 

There are several ways we should listen to Christ 
when He speaks of Himself: 
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1. With respect—People have been listening to the 
voice of Jesus for nearly two thousand years. All kinds 
of people, rich and poor, kings and emperors, have found 
in Him something they could find no where else in the 
world. That is something to consider well. 

2. With a willingness to grow—Some people grow 
in every way except religiously. Our ideas about Him 
should grow just as our ideas about the world. He 
should be the key for the explanation of the world. 

3. With enthusiasm—Psychology teaches that the 
indifferent listener learns practically nothing. It is only 
when a person is truly interested in a thing that he can 
learn about it. 

Jesus speaks of Himself from the Cross. What we 
think of Him will depend upon how we listen to Him, 
and how often we listen to Him. 
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March 19, 1944 
The Fourth Sunday in Lent 
CHRIST SPEAKS FROM THE CROSS OF HIS 
VICTORY—THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
WORDS 
John 19:30; Luke 23:46 
Rev, Harold Haas, Linden, New Jersey 
A Cry of Victory 
At first it sounded like a cry of defeat that came 


from the Cross when Jesus said: “It is finished.” His 
enemies thought it was just that. It probably sounded 
to them like an admission that they had won. But God 


has a way of turning seeming defeats into great vic- 
tories. When Jesus spoke this sixth Word from the 
Cross, His enemies thought He meant that He was 
finished. Actually He meant that His work was finished, 
that everything had been accomplished for which He 
had come to earth. 

When Cecil Rhodes lay dying, he is reported to have 
said, “So much to do, so little done!’ But at the end 
of His life, Jesus was able to say, “It is finished.” 

It certainly didn’t look like much of a victory. Jesus 
had been teaching for just a few years. He had just a 
small group of followers. He was dying on a Cross. 
But Jesus knew that His work was done. He knew that 
the seed had been well planted in the hearts of those 
who had heard Him, and that God would water it. 

There are some people who still cannot see the 
victory of the Cross. They can only see death and de- 
feat. They do not have the ability or the patience to 
look beyond to see the Resurrection. 

After the battle of Waterloo, the news of Welling- 
ton’s victory over Napoleon was brought by sailing 
ship as far as the coast and then was relayed by sema- 
phore up to London. The semaphore of Winchester 
Cathedral began spelling out the message letter by let- 
ter: “W-e-I-l-i-n-g-t-o-n d-e-f-e-a-t-e-d.” Then a fog arose 
and the signal could no longer be seen. Word spread 
that Wellington had been defeated. Later in the day 
the fog lifted, and once again the crowd eagerly watched 
the signal. One letter came after the other until the 
whole story was told: ‘“W-e-I-l-i-n-g-t-o-n d-e-f-e-a-t-e-d 
t-h-e e-n-e-m-y.” 
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The Cross is something like that. At first it seems 
like a great defeat. But when we have the whole story, 
it becomes a symbol of the greatest victory the world 
has ever known. “It is finished” is seen as “a Cry of 
victory. 

Our Share in His Victory 

There are two ways in which we have a share in 
Christ’s victory. 

1. It means the forgiveness of our sins. Sin need no 
longer blot out our sight of God. It gives us the con- 
fidence that whenever right seems to be defeated, God 
will sooner or later turn it into victory. 

2. We must carry on Christ’s work. Jesus had con- 
fidence in His followers. He knew that friend would 
tell friend, and that they would never stop until all the 
world had heard of Him and of what He had done. That 
is why He was able to say, “It is finished.” Each of us 
at life’s end should be able to say that as far as our part 
in His work is concerned—‘It is finished”’. 


The Basis for Victory 

The last Word of Jesus from the Cross was, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my Spirit.’ That is the basis 
for any victory in the world. Without that, everything 
is in vain. Jesus taught well the lesson of confidence in 
God. It is found not only in His teaching, but also in 
His living. In everything He did or said, He showed that 
a life based on God will be a victorious life. 


One of Martin Luther’s enemies once said to him, 
“Tell me—wlhen the whole world turns against you— 
church, state, princes, people—where will you be then?” 
“Where shall I be then?” cried Luther. “Why then as 
now, in the hands of the Almighty God.” 


That is not mere resignation that makes us sit 
down, fold our hands in our laps, and wait for anything 
that will happen regardless of what it may be. Rather, 
it is the confidence that is so necessary if life is to be 
at all victorious. It is the foundation upon which we 
can build many worth-while things. It is the spur that 
keeps us going on, sometimes in the face of insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

We are living in a period of history in which people 
have lost their confidence in almost everything. The 
trouble was that men and women placed their trust in 
things such as inventions, machines, science, that could 
not give them a complete victory in this life. The wars 
and depressions of this century have shaken every such 
confidence. Imagine people saying at the point of death, 
“Oh Automobile’, or “Oh Washing Machine”, or “Oh 
Science, into Thy hands I commend my spirit”. It 
sounds ridiculous, but in effect, it is just what many 
people have been trying to do. The trouble is that there 
is no basis there for victory. 


Several years ago, the Associated Press carried a 
report of a man who made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get his car started. He lifted up the hood to 
see what was the matter, and found someone had stolen 
the motor. Something like that has happened to many 
people today. If faith in God is not a part of us, we are 
not going to get started no matter how much we step 
on the starter. 
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A Fundamental Attitude 

There might be some dispute about which was the 
greatest Word Jesus spoke from the Cross, but I think 
we could all agree that the last Word was the most 
fundamental. It showed the reason for Christ’s victory. 
It was that confidence in God upon which He based 
His life from beginning to end. 

Christian young people have an important task be- 
fore them in helping build a better world. That world 
can never be built unless all people come to realize that 
God can be counted on, that in every event of our lives 
we can say with confidence, “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit”. We must listen to Jesus as He 
speaks from the Cross, for it is only there that this faith 
can be born. We must build victorious lives upon the 
fact that God made the Cross of Christ a symbol of 
His Victory. 

Yat Vat Unk 


March 26, 1944 
The Fifth Sunday in Lent 
CHRIST’S CROSS AND MINE 
Matthew 16:21-27 
Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 


Christ’s Cross 

Why did Christ die on the Cross? He had to. 
Nothing else was possible in a world committed to evil. 
He loved men, so He would not destroy them. He pre- 
ferred to be destroyed Himself. The Spirit of Christ is 
the opposite of the spirit of the world. In the world it 
is safety first. All that a man hath he will give for his 
life. We sacrifice others for our own good. Christ’s Way 
is to sacrifice self for others’ good. That is why He 
turned in so sharp a rebuke on Peter when Peter tried 
to turn his mind from the foreboding of the Cross. To 
men it is ridiculous to sacrifice yourself for your enemy. 
Most men will not sacrifice themselves very much even 
for their friends. To put yourself out and to sacrifice 
for those who are your enemies does not make sense. 
To allow evil men to harm you who are so much better 
than they, most people think is to betray the good. 
“We must defend ourselves”. That is just what Jesus 
did not do. Just what He always taught is the wrong 
way. His principle is “Go further’—the second mile— 
the other cheek. “Resist not evil, but commend your- 
self to God.’ Utterly passive! No! No! “Overcome evil 
with good”. “Pray for them who despitefully use you 
and persecute you”. Die if need be, on a cross, but put 
no one else there. 

Only one end could result from His Way of life. 
Evil hates good. Evil tortures good. Evil wants to 
liquidate good and does so far as it can. It is destructive. 
Good seeks to change the evil-doers into doers of good. 
It is transforming, constructive. That is Jesus’ way. 
He would not break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking flax, even though the reed was used to smite 
on His head. It is a hard, heroic way with no worldly 
glamour or glory to hold it up. But it is God’s way. 


Passion Sunday 
Today is known as Passion Sunday. We begin in 
real earnest to contemplate the Passion of our Lord. 
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Men have tried to understand it in many ways—a ritual 
sacrifice—the Lamb slain for the sins of the world—a 
substitionary offering—one who loves us suffering in 
our place so that we will not have to suffer—an example 
which we should seek to follow. Let us in Luther League 
this Passiontide, see Christ’s sufferings as the Way of 
Love in a wicked world. Christ broke out a new and 
better way of meeting evil—not with evil but with good, 
making a hole in the opposition through which, follow- 
ing Him, we may carry the ball to the goal. 


—And Mine 


What does He mean by taking a cross and follow- 
ing Him? Just the simple, plain meaning of the words. 
We all are face to face with evil all the time. It is up to 
us to overcome evil with good. To follow Him in the 
Way He went—the Way He broke through. We must 
not disappoint Him. After He has led the way and 
opened it up for us, how shameful to turn back to other 
and less heroic ways. If we love Him, if we see truly 
who He is, our way must be like His. He did not seek 
this way. He merely followed the love of God in His 
heart. Evil men were stung. Their wickedness exposed. 
Evil gains they enjoyed were threatened. They slew 
Him unresisting. That is our way. Someone is harsh, 
impatient with us. We bear it quietly and seek their 
good. Someone is unjust to us—or the whole crowd is, 
but we quietly go on in the way we know is right and 
seek to win them to the enjoyment of the same high 
living. Unpopular? Yes, perhaps. Hard? Surely. The 
Cross is no cinch. It is not a pretty ornament to wear 
on a ribbon around one’s neck. But there is no other 
way for the lover. When in a limited way we love an- 
other person, we are willing to put up with all they do, 
only to win their favor. We sacrifice other things gladly 
to be able to do things for our sweetheart. It does not 
seem hard to us, although it often looks foolish to other 
people. That is a small taste of the Lover’s Way of 
Life. When Jesus spoke as He did in the lesson for this 
topic, He was not laying down some hard, arbitrary 
principle to which we have to conform. He was simply 
stating a fact of life, true and eternal as gravitation or 
the warmth of sunshine. “If a man would come after 
Me,” ... “Follow Me, walk in my path, be like Me”, 
... Let him deny himself’—never think of himself at all, 
but bear what comes his way as he follows my way of 
Love to the uttermost and the least invincibly. 


Deny self. This does not mean the painful torture 
many endure in doing something unwillingly or because 
they feel they have to, so that they talk about how 
hard it was and what martyrs they are. Denying oneself 
really means never to think of self at all, utterly forgetful 
of self as every hero is in carrying through to the great 
end to which his devotion leads him. Jesus has shown 
us so clearly the real end of life—God and His Will of 
goodness and grace. When we keep our eye on Him 
and forget ourselves and our own interests, then we 
really live. If He is our life, then the cross becomes easy 
and the burden light and the way of suffering, the way 
of joy, death on a cross, the triumph of Life. 
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March 5, 1944 
The Second Sunday in Lent 
OUR COUNTRY AND WAR 
Psalm 144 
Rey. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 

Our topics this month continue the study of war 
and peace. The general heading for March, “As War 
Affects Us”. This topic today is a consideration of our 
country and war. The topics since January 2nd, have 
all been designed to help us to come to the answer of 
the last topic for March, “Our Own Attitude Toward 
War”. 

American Wars 

The United States has been at war six times. The 
first popularly known as the Revolutionary War or the 
War of Independence. The last name is the best. The 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Spanish War, 
World War I and now sixth, World War II. 


The War for Independence 

We want to try to consider what led to these wars 
—why the United States fought them and what were the 
effects on the lives of our people and particularly of the 
Church and Christians. 

The War of Independence was fought because the 
colonists, our forefathers, would not submit to the tyran- 
ny of the English King and the Parliament in which 
they were not represented. The principle of representa- 
tive government in Parliament had long been established 
in England. It exercised its greatest power by control 
of taxation. If Parliament would not vote the King and 
his government money, they could not go on with 
policies of which the people, through Parliament, did not 
approve. 

For a generation and more affairs in the colonies 
had not met with the approval of the colonists. The 
English governors had on the whole, been inferior. It 
seemed clear that the colonies were not getting a square 
deal. Their protests were unavailing. Increased taxes 
and attempts to throttle trade and increasing wealth 
made matters worse. The Boston Tea Party spilled 
the beans—to use a mixed Bostonian metaphor. The 
story of the War is known to every school boy and girl. 

When it ended the colonies were independent and 
impoverished. It led to the establishment of certain 
spiritual principles—first of all the dignity of the com- 
mon man. The Declaration of Independence made the 
moral issue clear—the equal political rights of every 
man, no distinction because of property, ancestry or any 
other previous state—“. . . all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights”. When these rights are not respected by those 
in authority, it is the right and duty to overthrow such 
government and establish another—the right of revolution. 

Of course, the establishment of independence gave 
rise to a strong feeling of nationalism—so strong that it 
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was some time before the independent colonies could be 
led to form the Union which was really the establish- 
ment of the Nation. The Articles of Federation and 
finally the Constitution led to the recognition of the 
need of a check on independence and the beginning of 
the idea of interdependence which the nations of the 
world are so slow in learning just now. War always ends 
in bitterness. There was much of it which lasted for a 
century and more. The redcoats were the mark of those 
to be hated among the school boys at the beginning of 
the present century. There are still strong feelings of 
antagonism to England in many hearts in America. 
Why did our fathers fight the Revolution? 
What principles were established by their victory? 
Are they sound principles according to Christianity? 
Could they have been established without war? 


The War of 1812 

The War of 1812 was in many respects a “little 
war’. It was mostly a naval war, though there were 
some land operations and the British, for a time, held 
the Capitol and burned it. It was caused by American 
resentment at British stopping American ships and tak- 
ing from them men for the British navy. Great Britain 
was hard put to it for man-power to fight Napoleon. 
She had somehow not quite yet awakened to American 
independence, She claimed many of the sailors on 
American ships were British and she took them and many 
who had never been British. America fought for the 
rights of the high seas. Britain backed down at last, 
though it was not a very resounding victory for America 
either. But it did result in thoroughly establishing na- 
tional feeling and in respect for American arms and 
especially the American navy. It increased the bitter- 
ness toward England and nurtured the love for France 
which has never left American hearts. Even though we 
speak English and our ways are in many respects 
English ways most Americans love France—even fallen 
France—more than they do England—certain men in 
high office excepted. 


Was the war of 1812 justified? es 
Did it advance spiritual life? 
What Christian principles did it uphold or advance? 


Mexican War 

The cause of the war with Mexico was the desire 
to expand America. The strip along the Atlantic coast 
even when extended to the Mississippi was not enough 
for growing America. Mexican government was not too 
good. A large province seceded or rebelled and declared 
its independence. A little later it was received into the 
Union as a State—Texas. Naturally Mexico protested 
this annexation of her land. President Polk was not 
eager to settle amicably, having still larger visions. So 
there was war—and we acquired California and the Great 
West—just in time, too, for in a few years gold was dis- 
covered in California! The Mexican War was just the 
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kind of war Japan has been putting on in the East and 
against which we have been fighting now. Expansion to 
accommodate increasing population and increasing wealth 
and vigor. 

It gave us the West. It stirred America to the days 
of the gold rush and the land grabs in the Valleys. It 
furnished the base of America’s continuing and ever- 
increasing prosperity. It opened the great plains and 
the Pacific Coast to settle. It built the physical base 
for America’s world power today. And it left deep re- 
sentments, distrust by all nations south of the Gulf, It 
turned our people’s attention from culture to riches. 

Why did we fight Mexico? 

Did we gain or lose? 

Could the disputes have been settled peaceably? 

How does it stack up with Christian principles? 


Spanish War 

The War with Spain grew out of Spanish oppres- 
sion in Cuba and American need for friendly islands to 
the South. It was precipitated by the sinking of the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor, attributed to Span- 
ish treachery. It was a walk-over for America and es- 
tablished us as a great power. Not much bitterness re- 
sulted. Cuba gained independence. The U. S. A. ac- 
quired Porto Rico and the Philippines—both question- 
able assets as history shows and will show. American 
expansion was now to be world-wide. If the War with 
Mexico gave us a physical base for world power, the 
Spanish War stimulated us to use the power and to be- 
come imperialistic. There was much opposition to 
Theodore Roosevelt's Big Stick and Expansionist poli- 
cies, but they prevailed. They aroused increased an- 
tagonism and distrust south of the Carribean and paved 
the way for our embroilment in Asia. The easy victory 
made America great and “heady”. We were good and 
we knew it. All this added still more to the American 
passion for wealth so that many foreigners think of 
Americans as dollar chasers and though often mistaken, 
there is reason for their views. 

Why did we fight the Spanish War? 

What gains did it have for America? 

Was there spiritual advance or loss? 


World War I 

America entered the first World War because of 
attack on American shipping by German U-Boats, be- 
cause of sympathy for France and England and becauce 
of fear of what a German victory might mean in threat 
to the democratic principles for which America stands. 
It was a war “to make the world safe for democracy”. 
The Allies won as we all know. But it did not make the 
world safe for democracy, chiefly because other nations 
did not want democracy. They adhered to power poli- 
tics—and America pulled out or never entered the League 
of Nations intended to be the base for a democratic 
world. 

The effects in America were still further advance- 
ment in recognition of world power, greater imperial- 
ism, more passion for money, the great depression from 
economic mismanagement and the planting of the seeds 
of the present world war. There was a strong tendency 
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at first to advance the Church. It failed and since then 
the influence of the Church in American politics has 
declined steadily. Turning away from Christian prin- 
ciples in national and international life is more and more 
evident. Power politics is the rule. America is playing 
it now under a camouflage of democracy. National se- 
curity through power, has become the order of the day, 
instead of democratic counsel and common agreement. 
At no time has there been more lip-service to high prin- 
ciples and less practice of them in national and inter- 
national life. 


We are still in the midst of the World War which 
most historians consider a continuance of the first one, 
caused by the same causes and fought on the same lines, 
although with different weapons and most wide-spread 
destruction and cruelty in all history. It is too soon to 
estimate the results either economic, political or spirit- 
ual. War always causes decline in morals, especially 
those associated with Christianity which all realize is 
the antithesis of war and its final opponent. 

Why did America fight in 1917? 

Why are we fighting now? 

Could not the issues have been settled by counsel 
and agreement? 

What Christian issues are involved? 

What effect has all this had on the Church? On 
Christian living? On Christian ideals? 


To Sum Up 
Why has America fought her wars? 
Has there been a Christian basis throughout? 
Has the cause of Christianity been advanced by 
America’s wars? 
What principles for determining our attitude toward 
war has this study brought out? 
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March 12, 1944 
The Third Sunday in Lent 
RACE EQUALITY 
Acts 17:26-38 
Rev. Paul Renz, Hammond, Indiana 

The declaration of the unity of mankind made by 
the Apostle Paul as he addressed the proud Athenians 
(a summary of his sermon is recorded in Acts 17:22-32) 
was a strange message for his listeners. The people of 
Athens believed themselves to be a race apart, not only 
from the “barbarians” —all who were not Greeks—whom 
all Greeks regarded as made of other clay than they, 
but also from the rest of the Greek world. It flatly con- 
tradicted one of their most cherished ideas. Not only 
does Paul claim one origin for all men, but he regards 
all nations as equally cared for by the one God. He 
began with the unity of God with everything made by 
Him. “God has made of one’—not “blood” as our 
translations have it, for many Greek manuscripts do not 
have that word in the original: We are at liberty to 
supply the word which we think most fully expresses 
the idea. “Made of one blood” may be most fitting but 
Paul was thinking not so much of the character of the 
unity as the fact of it! 
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We talk of the “four freedoms”, or even “eight” of 
the Atlantic Charter, for people throughout the world, 
but many will raise the question about those same free- 
doms for minority groups with our own country. We 
talk about and attempt a “good neighbor” policy with 
South America, when true neighborliness here at home 
is far from a working reality. The discriminations of 
the American army and navy and air forces against 
colored soldiers and sailors, the exclusion of colored 
labor in our defense industries and trade unions (with 
some exceptions) the alleged statements about segrega- 
tion of blood of whites and negroes in the Red Cross 
Blood Banks—all and many more factors pose questions 
about the reality of democracy or equality in practice 
in our own country. The forceful evacuation of some 
100,000 American citizens with no charge against them, 
except that they happened to be of Japanese ancestry, 
the Oriental Exclusion Act with little promise of Oriental 
understanding, the growth of Anti-Semitic feeling, the 
bitterness and hatred toward other minority races—all 
are most disturbing. 

Nor are the colored peoples of the world deceived 
or ignorant as they proceed to war with the Allies. They 
know that for them the war of freedom may have to 
go on against the very white men at whose side they are 
now fighting. Pearl S. Buck in an article, “Tinder for 
Tomorrow”, makes this observation: “There is nothing 
reassuring or comforting to our Asiatic Allies in the 
closing words of Churchill’s first speech in Washington: 
... ‘the British and American peoples will for their own 
safety and the good of all walk together side by side in 
majesty, justice and peace’.” 


Whether intentional or unintentional, we have given 
the impression of white superiority, which is not con- 
sistent with the facts. 


Revised Thinking 
Many leaders are re-thinking along the lines of race. 
Wendell Willkie in his book, “One World”, says: “We 
are learning that the test of a people is their aim and 
not their color. .. . Race and color do not determine 


what people are allies and what people are enemies in 
this struggle”. (Page 187ff) 


China and Japan are the best examples. Both are 
Oriental peoples, but one our ally and the other our 
enemy. Many leaders are approaching the position which 
the Christian faith has always taken—the truth of the 
solidarity and unity of the race. This belief is dis- 
tinctly a doctrine of science as well as Scripture. Sci- 
ence and religion can join here to fight arrant nonsense 
and. hypocrisies of mythical superiority. The idea of a 
pure “master” race is pure “white wash”. Every nation 
that has accomplished anything since the beginning of 
the world has been a mixed race. The motto of the 
United States, “e pluribus unum”’—“out of many one’— 
is sound scientifically. America’s strength is founded 
upon diversity. What is true of one nation may also be 
true of the world of nations. For this fact of the unity 
of the race, is one of the foundations for an enduring 
world. We quote from “The World We Want To Live 
In”: “The reliable scientists agree that there are no 
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innate racial differences and no superior race. There are 
no scientific reasons why those of unlike racial strains 
should not live harmoniously and cooperatively together. 
_. . These facts should be recognized and accepted”. 
(Page 13) 

Christian Opportunity 

Although there may be no scientific reason why 
various races cannot live together in harmony, there is a 
religious reason—that of man’s sin. This unity is taken 
for granted in the whole scheme of redemption. “For 
God so loved the world ... that whosoever...” A 
man is no longer just a man, whatever his race; he is 
“a man for whom Christ died”. Here is the real oppor- 
tunity of the Christian and the Christian Church. The 
Findings of the International Missionary Council in 
connection with the Madras Conference in December 
1938 may be suggestive: 

“We would look upon every man as a man without 
prejudice or discrimination on account of race, birth, 
color, class or culture. . . . We would therefore, make 
the unit of cooperation the human race. . . . Mankind 
is one. There are undeveloped races and classes, but 
none permanently superior or inferior, for every man 
has within him infinite possibilities. We would 
therefore demand equality of opportunity for every man 
for his complete development. (Page 108) 

“The Church should exert her influence on the side 
of all movements working for the full and equal shar- 
ing by all races in the common life of mankind. In 
doing this, the Church must purge its own life of any 
racial discrimination. We call upon churches and indi- 
vidual Christians to do whatever is within their power 
to help in the solution of the acute and tragic world 
problem which has arisen as the result of the persecu- 
tion of the Jewish race in many countries. We urge 
that Christians free themselves from race hatred and 
easy acquiescence in popular prejudices which lend un- 
conscious support to such persecutions”. (Page 116) 

No ready and easy answer can be found to the prob- 
lems of racial equality. When Christ is taken seriously 
He destroys no whit of good within but rather lifts it 
to its highest destiny. In place of exclusiveness—racial 
superiority—He causes a new quality to grow—good will 
and love—which is wider than national or cultural loyal- 
ties and corresponds to the largeness of. God’s love. 
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March 19, 1944 
The Fourth Sunday in Lent 
WAR AND EDUCATION 
II Timothy 2:24-26 
Rev. Paul N. Schnur, Irwin, Pa. 

The deer has horns but its glory is in its feet that 
it may run swiftly over hill and vale. The eagle has feet 
but its glory is in its wings that it may soar to great 
heights in the sky. The canary has wings but its glory 
is in its song. The peacock has a song but its glory is 
in its body. Man has a body but his glory is in his soul. 
Of such infinite value is the human soul that God sent 
His Son into the world to save it. Jesus Christ suffered 
death upon the cross to redeem it and the Holy Spirit 
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works continually in the lives of men to make it holy. 
In the light of the soul’s value and worth, education, or 
the process by which the soul of man is enlightened with 
truth and knowledge, becomes of infinite importance. 
Education which has been defined as “the chief defense 
of nations”, is a thing that dare not be curtailed during 
times of war. Food, clothing and other commodities 
may be rationed but the attainment of knowledge and 
the acquisition of truth must ever be fostered and en- 
couraged. 


The Christian College 

In an age when human existence and happiness are 
being threatened as never before, Christian education is 
offered the unprecedented opportunity and responsibility 
to raise its voice and announce the way to individual and 
social salvation. Human knowledge alone will never 
point the road; only knowledge saturated with the spirit 
of Christ can show the way out of the confused darkness 
of the present. An important avenue through which such 
knowledge is imparted and encouraged is the Christian 
College. Youth receives here not only cultural and 
technical training but training that is basically Christian. 


Depleted Student Body 

The Church College of today in helping young peo- 
ple pattern their lives after the Master Teacher, Jesus 
Christ, is greatly affected by the war. One effect is that 
of a depleted student body. Not only have most young 
men entered the armed services of the nation, leaving 
only a few who have been deferred to complete their 
pre-ministerial training and the prerequisite work in such 
fields as chemistry and physics—but also many desirable 
young women are passing up college because of the 
chance to work in defense plants at high wages. The 
classroom and laboratory equipment thus standing idle is 
not just so much space and so many test tubes but it is 
a carefully made investment in human values being 
wasted. Eligible youth today should seek a Christian 
college education. 


Accelerated Program 

Another effect of war upon the Church College is 
that of an accelerated program. Many of our colleges 
have been approved by either the army or the navy for 
officer training. In such cases the problem of a depleted 
student body is offset by that of providing a thorough 
course of training accelerated to meet government re- 
quirements. The Navy V-12 plan for training Chaplains 
is illustrative of the problems involved. The plan con- 
templates the support of candidates who have enlisted 
in the Navy, who have felt called to the ministry, and 
who desire to become chaplains in the Navy. The Navy 
will exercise supervision in a general way over the edu- 
cation of such candidates during their college years but 
will leave their seminary training entirely in the hands 
of the denominational seminary and the church. The 
plan is to accelerate the program of training so as to 
complete both college and seminary work in five calen- 
dar years. ; 

A Golden Opportunity 

Many of our church youth, at government expense, 

are receiving specialized training in institutions of higher 
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learning in preparation for their place in the war effort. 
Youth should make the most of this opportunity for the 
knowledge thus attained will be of inestimable value long 
after the war is over. In view of this fact institutions of 
higher learning and especially our own Church colleges 
are striving to be more than simply boarding houses 
for military forces. And for the same reason far-seeing 
students thoroughly appreciate their opportunity of go- 
ing to school in order to fight the Japs and Nazis. 

Recently a young man went to one of our U. L. C. 
colleges and said, “I am going to take the courses that 
will be of value to me in my post-war life. The army 
will give me all the specialized training I need to be a 
soldier. If I return after the war, I will have saved a 
year”. You can be sure that that young man is making 
the most of his opportunity. 


Less Formal Education 

For many youth today the more formal types of edu- 
cation have been disrupted. High cost of living, the 
draft, accelerated studies, plus interrupted college and 
even high school terms—are forcing young people to be- 
come more self-reliant and self-educated. Until formal 
education can again be resumed such youth should not 
despise the knowledge they can acquire in their imme- 
diate surroundings. 

A young soldier, who took part in both the African 
and the Sicilian Campaigns, describes a recent visit to 
some Roman ruins in the ancient city of Carthage. The 
ruins were on the site of the persecution of early Chris- 
tians, and consisted of a chapel where the Christians wor- 
shipped before being thrown to the lions, a small room 
where they were imprisoned, the den where the lions 
were kept, and connecting halls. The young soldier ends 
his description with these words: “I thought how the 
early Christians must have suffered for their belief in 
God. That is the trouble today, too many have forgotten 
God and His saving power’. That young man had his 
formal education disrupted, but it cannot be denied that 
he is still learning some of the greatest truths that have 
ever been taught. 

War does affect education, but youth should never 
permit war to disrupt nor supplant the process by which 
the soul of man is enlightened with truth and knowledge. 
In the words of our Scripture lesson: “The Lord’s serv- 
ant must—be apt to teach, come to the knowledge of the 
truth, live a godly life in Christ Jesus, and abide in the 
things learned—that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work”. 


of Tf tos 


March 26, 1944 
The Fifth Sunday in Lent 
OUR OWN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 
Matthew 5:44-48 
Rey. J. G. Simmonds, Minneapolis, Minn. 
How Decide 
Our own attitude toward war will be determined as 
all other decisions are. A Christian does not drift into 
his attitudes. He decides and holds fast to the Way in 
which God leads. First of all we pray. This matter of 
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attitude toward war comes home to everyone. Relatives 
and friends are in the armed services. Taxes mount. 
Rationing reminds us constantly that our nation is at 
war. What shall be our attitude? We cannot avoid the 
decision if we would. When a Christian comes to make 
a decision, first of all he prays. Talk to God about it. 
This is one of the places where we may pray with abso- 
lute assurance. God will surely guide those who pray. 
Jesus said without reservation that the Father will give 
the Holy Spirit to those who ask Him. Most of us will 
scarcely need to be reminded of this. Our habit is to 
go to God with everything. “Be not anxious about any- 
thing, but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be known unto God.” 
Ask God to point the way and be willing to follow. 


The Spirit of God speaks in our hearts. The true 
Light lighteneth every man that cometh into the world. 
So John says at the beginning of His Gospel. We know 
God gives His Spirit and that we can depend on Him to 
lead us into all Truth, as Jesus says. As He leads we 
will follow. How does the Spirit lead? No one asks 
that question who knows God. We know His voice. 
As Jesus says, “My sheep hear my voice’. They will 
not follow a stranger for him they do not know. Just 
as the sheep in ancient times knew the shepherd’s voice 
and as our dogs and horses and friends know our voice, 
so we, if we are really Christians, know God’s voice— 
His Spirit moving in our hearts. When Jesus said to 
those who asked Him for the evidence—‘‘a wicked and 
adulterous generation seek a sign”. There shall be no 
sign given. When we have departed from God then we 
ask for signs and evidence. Open the heart to Him. 
Give heed to what He says within. Follow His leading. 
You will not go astray. He will teach you your attitude 
toward war as well as toward other things good and 
evil. 


God has spoken to others also. Some of what He 
has said they have recorded. Some of it is in the Bible. 
That is the reason we often speak of the Bible as God’s 
Word. It is a record of what He has said. This is es- 
pecially true of the New Testament. God spoke in His 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ. Many of the things He 
said are written in the Gospels. We can learn of Him. 
He is to be our Master, that is, our Teacher. Find out 
what Jesus’ attitudes toward those who harmed Him or 
His nation were. His attitude will surely lead us to the 
attitude God would have us take toward war. Ask the 
question, how did Jesus feel and act toward His enemies? 
and toward the Romans, the enemies of His people, who 
were grinding them down in tyranny that held all the 
known world in its grasp. That will indicate God’s atti- 
tude and the attitude He expects those who are His 
children to take. 


Besides the Bible we have the record of how God 
has spoken to men and women in almost every century. 
Great decisions have been made by individuals. But not 
by individuals only, also by the Church—the company of 
believers. It may be that they were mistaken. We are 
too, sometimes. Clearly as God speaks, we sometimes 
misunderstand. Sometimes our own ideas thwart the 
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movement of His Spirit in us. Sometimes we just dis- 
obey. We will not follow. That is true also of others. 
Luther said that even a General Council of the Church 
might be mistaken. Sometimes group prejudices are 
worse than individual prejudices. Sometimes a wrong 
spirit moves a group when it would have small chance 
with a single person. Yet with all that the decisions of 
groups of Christians or councils of the Church command 
our respect. We can at least check against them and 
so come to a clearer understanding of our own leadings. 


When we have prayed, waited on the Spirit, and 
considered others’ testimony, personal or written, indi- 
vidual or group, informal or by resolution and decree, 
there will surely sound in our hearts the clear note of 
what our own decision must be. 


The Scripture 


The Scripture lesson for the Topic was chosen be- 
cause it seems to sum up what Jesus’ attitude was and 
what appears in general to have been the way in which 
God led the first Christians. It seems to make war im- 
possible for the Christian. 


It is well to keep in mind that Scripture must be 
understood as a whole. We must not pick out a verse 
or several verses and not consider the rest of the Scrip- 
ture that may bear. on our decisions. Some find that 
there is a difference between a right attitude toward 
personal enemies and the right attitude for a nation to 
take toward the enemies of its citizens, and also a dif- 
ference between our personal attitudes toward enemies 
and that which we should have toward the enemies of 
the State, especially when the State has declared war. 
The obligation to go along with the majority or with the 
constituted authority in any crisis is greater than our 
right to our Own opinion or course of action. 


Our Church has usually taken this attitude. We de- 
plore war and regard it as perhaps the greatest of evils. 
It ought not to be in a Christian world. But the world 
is not Christian and war comes or rather men decide 
to fight it out. Then our Church says we ought to stand 
by our nation and obey its authority, even to participat- 
ing in this evil thing which war is. 

Recently in this war our Church has also said that 
if a man’s conscience, in spite of this, still will not permit 
him to take part in war, his conscience must be respected, 
and he does not lose standing in the Church as a matter 
of right. 


The official position of the United Lutheran Church 
is expressed in a series of resolutions adopted at the 
Louisville Convention of the Church in 1942 on the 
Church and War. (These may be found in the Minutes of 
the Convention, a copy of which every pastor of the 
United Lutheran Church has.) This paper might be 
concluded by reading them. 


Our own attitude toward war no one can give to us 
or decide for us. It must come as a conviction when 
we wait on God and are led of His Spirit, with due 
consideration of the way in which He has led others 
through the testimony of the Scripture and of the Church, 
and of personal witness. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


BEM ES 


NEW YORK 


: The eighth Annual Unity Observance, held the first week-end 
in November, was a huge success. In previous years it had been 
a Dinner, held at the same time, with the same program, carried out 
in the same way in each District. Unity to that extent was found 
impossible this year and gave place to a Unity Week-end Observance 
which allowed a good deal of leeway as to time, type of program, 
etc., in the various districts. This compromise in no way affected 
the benefits derived. The attendance was unusually large; the in- 
terest was heartening; the subject, “Fifty Years and Still Pioneer- 
ing’, was worthwhile and inspiring; the ways of carrying out the 
program were varied and ingenious—those best adapted to the needs 
of each district. One district observed its Unity at the Lord’s 
Supper on Sunday afternoon. Another district combined the ob- 
servance with its Annual Fall Rally. Still another combined with 
its Unity program a Birthday Celebration, remembering, of course, 
the State’s Fiftieth Birthday Anniversary. The Unity throughout the 
State was completed by a message from the State President to each 
District gathering and a message from each District President to 
each other President. 


The President of Western District expressed a desire to meet 
everyone personally in Buffalo in 1944. Yes, there will be a State 
Convention, unless something unforseen develops later. 


New York State made the first contribution to our new mis- 
sionary project—the Deaconess Motherhouse Library Endowment 
Fund. An amount had been held back in the State treasury until 
such time as the National League should make its choice. Imme- 
diately upon the release of the news a check was forwarded to Na- 
tional Headquarters. At Rochester it was decided to emphasize the 
new project the first year of the biennium, while it is still fresh and 
new, and to push for the completion of the quota by the end of 
1944, 


Long Island District 


Doris Nordt, President 


At present “LID” is just marking time. Leagues are working 
hard so that ‘‘when the boys come home” there will be something 
for them. The Unity Rally proved very inspirational. Dr. Paul C. 
White was the speaker for the Vespers. The Lenten Rally will be 
held March 26th at Prince of Peaee, St. Albans. A deaconess will 
speak on the 1944-45 Missionary Theme. The Intermediates had 
their election of officers and a Rally-Social on November 20th. 
Many attended and all had a good time. 


Mohawk Valley District 
Mildred Agne, Publicity Secretary 


There should be at least ten active Leagues, but Minden has 
folded up and Holy Trinity, Little balls, has withdrawn from mem- 
bership, so we are going like the ‘‘ten little Indians’. The other 
eight are holding at least monthly meetings and adjusting them- 
selves to war conditions. One Utica League reports they are making 
plans to buy plants for shut-ins at Easter. One League is sending 
a news sheet to boys and girls in the service and collecting pictures 
of them with a view to making a poster. They also sent gifts and 
toys to St. John’s Orphan Home at Christmas and gifts to service 
folks. The Unity Dinner was held in conjunction with the Fall 
Rally and was well attended. The District held a Rally on January 
30th at which time the new missionary project was stressed. 


Syracuse District 
Edith M. Banuski, Publicity Secretary 


When churches in the Syracuse area held their annual joint 
Reformation Service, the Syracuse District Leaguers sponsored the 
increasingly popular and traditional silver tea, following the service. 

As busy as everyone was in December, a box was filled for 
Rochester Inner Mission. A group had visited the Mission while 
attending the State Convention in July, so enthusiasm doubled as the 
group met to sew and pack the articles. The box was valued at more 
than $65.00. 

The District Christmas Party was scheduled so Leaguers home 
from school could attend. The Seniors and Intermediates of the Dis- 
trict were also invited. Some helped trim the Christmas tree with 
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Contributing Memberships for the Sustaining Membership Fund of 
the Luther League of America. 


Leaguers of Syracuse’s famous—believe it or not—three Luth- 
eran churches on the same corner (Butternut and Prospect Avenues) 
decided that one big, lively and working League was better than 
three small, not-so-lively ones. 


Missionary Day was observed with the Missionary Rally. A fine 
program was enjoyed. 


Rhinebeck District 
Helen Curry, Publicity Secretary 


This District is definitely on the up-grade. This last year has 
seen the formation of some new Leagues and the reviving of some 
older ones. There is a very real interest springing up in places 
where there had been no League for years. 


The Leagues in this District are very widely scattered and 
cover a large territory. The only contact our Leagues can have 
one with another during the winter months is by correspondence. 
Consequently, even the Unity Observance was carried out in two 
groups, one meeting in Chatham, the other in Poughkeepsie. Most 
of the Leagues were represented in one place or the other. The 
total attendance was approximately 175. To aid the District in 
carrying out its work, a birthday offering was collected, each 
Leaguer bringing 1 cent for each year of his age. 


LILLIAN R. ROWE 


Publicity Secretary 
Luther League of New York State 
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DAYS WHEN DATES ARE PRECIOUS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Of course, in a normal and healthy courtship be- 
tween two people who have know each other for a long 
time and who are in love, there will be a mutual expres- 
sion of endearment which is the natural overflow of the 
love within. It grows with interests and associations 
which are deeply meaningful only to the two people in- 
volved. No expression at all is practically impossible, if 
not clearly abnormal. Two such young people will find 
fitting ways of expressing their love that will keep the 
flame glowing. When they have one of those precious 
“few and far between” dates, it really will count. When 
they are separated, their letters will see this courtship 
continuing, personality growing, and love deepening. 


This interim period, the days or months before his 
return, can well be spent in some constructive planning 
for home and the family. It can be a period when a 
young lady can well look into her own personality de- 
velopment. She will want to be the kind of life mate who 
can meet the unexpected trials of life, the unanticipated 
joys and sorrows, with the ability to make the adjust- 
ment demanded of a mature adult. Much good literature 
and many new books have been written on marriage and 
family life. This is a good time to prepare for a success- 
ful marriage in such a way. Life will have meaning and 
purpose to it because two young people with Christian 
ideals are building the future in faith. Then some day 
in the future will prove that these days when dates were 
“few and far between” were truly dates that were pre- 
cious. That kind of companionship, sharing of interests, 
exchange of ideas, construction of ideals will have proven 
priceless. True love will be enriched and deepened by it. 
The married life of two such persons—whenever that time 
shall be—will be blessed beyond their imagination be- 
cause they made their dates really count for Christ and 


for country. 
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Financia Reports 


Quotas for 1944 Objectives are listed for your guid- 
ance in meeting important financial programs. Do your 


very best!!! 


LIBRARY FUND PROJECT 
February 2, 1944 


Quota 
Worntherne Californian rr cicmtetieldislemiteretrettier $48.00 
Southern California) Sees <ctajeversietstereorlerers 129.00 
Catiidaiete are chore coleraisioee risvelots onel sterarerenererererstare 512.00 
Columbiaw WWIsthicty ciarcraarer edie teeta etter. 48.00 
(Coyne Raghooacncesoscon dos om bo osc 137.00 
LOLI al” hicta everetehevetousteusuecansterenkenvanetersseyotenenerel= 76.00 
(GeoreiasAlibamalyereretstaiecieieneterisichsioletels 165.00 
A OIS Fuse cea scesw rah ave news auorerene eens inierelestere 417.00 
lpeeheh coop dourcmbaKHWbbOnonoudomoD Ge bdS 201.00 
OWS” Ut ccurece Wisin wie nip isis eons csrsuerecterees eva) sharmreian 265.00 
ARCATA AS) Oe cee suntereveavetererel shone) cicte euelemenadoreret ater euene 201.00 
Reentucky-hennesseey uiieliiulsieidereterier rarer 265.00 
Maryland 505.00 
Michigan 131.00 
Midwest 140.00 
Minnesota 218.00 
IMISSISSID DIL, Daye vs .suevetecorskepcusse ateuereuebarenerenereiey nance 23.00 
IMDOUVtA IGN -chhelecsie nies servis ore coe Waeieochiahn oraletcberene 12.50 
BNieb rasa pr rover sce tte genscay tats cteratsistetenctenerneen 158.00 
INe we Jere” srsfcvevcuerensee ctavercvarereteastagsret teva reverie 198.00 
IN EW YWOuE sare lsaveserevenemlerevarevs we eohs lsterereys sieyel 1,006.00 
North: (Carolinas ceciseitcne ona ste erererereeeele 1,239.00 
Oboe eievalaseetecavare epee ahs) aushsyel oun eiseleleeveen as 549.00 
Pacitics (Northwest) Sarlesereoiectae eileen 68.00 
Pennsylvania: 
(Central Pennsy lvatitay eeictstecontereienetonetere sraiete 1,237.00 
IMamistertuini (ise o.. eete orca uo veuncnersiciems ere 2,185.00 
Pittsburgh? Weer, cronce cunts casvsueps set eiaebo cremate 630.00 
Rocky IMO untaiy Wisi ociecvstereteters eereten te etoriers 56.00 
South Carolina 655.00 
MREXAS reve tle siecereionslejets, cerns cherie 120.00 
Virginia 646.00 
Wiest eVireiniian cca tirciece cesei nice wrertecereene 92.00 
IWASCONSI ny Bandiawi wisisietecnen ele sanaters evetove erenee 110.00 
kK UK Ko Kk 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
January 1, 1944 to January 31, 1944 
Total 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. 
Northern California . $15.00 
Southern California 50.00 $ 3.00 $ 3.00 
Ganadart essa ascot 150.00 35.00 $35.00 
Columbia District 25.00 
Gonnectiont Soe. ae 25.00 
Elon ar men): seracesecat 25.00 
Georgia-Alabama 45.00 10.00 5.00 
Win OS) Vetere stele 2 175.00 2.00 2.00 
diana meee. cee scee 85.00 
LOWearWlsrder eleven 55.00 
IANSASI TS seicrse eteyennvenie 80.00 10.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 30.00 
Miasrylanidigee. ersnsyorcse 30 215.00 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Michipanumenrcieninice 35.00 
Midwestemnca seem tre 80.00 
Minnesotan smemicimiester 80.00 
Mississippi 10.00 
Montana 10.00 
Nebraska 60.00 
New Jersey ......... 75.00 2.00 2.00 
INewaYioukw a. cemacm oe 240.00 16.00 10.00 1.00 
North Carolina ..... 425.00 
Olio sheacsies aanee 200.00 6.50 6.50 
Pacific Northwest ... 20.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Penna. - 360.00 35.00 20.00 
Ministerium ...... 655.00 60.00 15.00 20.00 
Pitisburehi eae. miele 275.00 16.00 10.00 1.00 
Rocky Mountain a 220500 
South Carolina ..... 220.00 18.00 18.00 
PLGXCAS Ce ieetsversyereieverere 45.00 5.00 5.00 
Watginiae: areoriaatieen 180.00 10,00 10.00 
West Virginia ...... 40.00 
WisSconsinwme tee 25.00 
Specialiee ea setae center 15.50 
$250.00 $95.00 $74.50 
Thirty 


Paid 


$50.00 


Gift 


Alumni 


Mem’! 


$5.00 


10.00 


15.50 
$80.50 


1944 DUES 
February 2, 1944 


Billed Paid 
Northern California io... eis a:e ris elere sis's\ eo $28.00 
Southerm. California “c.c10 ae «eee shits «vies ee 
Canada 2a aE Ee Serene 256.00 
Columbia Thole “oocgooubo ood 1000-00000 
Gonmecticut’ Eieaecieieicvetetele eteletevete olohels, aior create 43.00 
Florida ee J ocdaticesits ahcka a etedeh eke. Scaler etatertad Lae 
Georgia-Alabama suia-eeee> oe se semis veel . 
lM ienlos Nee A cen. cs dodo ono Doc c0DoDsu 50 UGDO 193.75 
ibe Batcacooopeddor ds obanpueone sods 126.50 
teh er Mee Ce roiace poaketcid Aadeuoryeno te ofa Dickens 92.00 
RGA TGASH velo oat eter cus umctaret enon ctarecenoertenec stealer euers 90.50 
Rentucky-Tennessee ss 0escre cece scents 42.75 
Wkhageiadl “SqoasgadsudGo 1000 cDUconOn ODO aL 
MEEK oogsuodes Goo cvanuDOneceuntmOncD 81.25 
Niiciwiest. mics: ariciniccoret eae aueeh tebecetetecenoren ened IAEA) 
Mg hevetsce ©: Meer es igen sce cores DiotEce oo cho OS 
IM MIG EIGeiofoa! Gomedoshins conan a ono ag0Gic ers 
IMG ritatiaw ene eicucelwetn-meroncteeanelobonal eteueteleRetstaitsh he 6.75 
Nisin gals icy at cavace hevetervdeolate ues tate te ccekstdl stated oie 
ING eaiSdine meocma colo ooconO Goto hono osoc 147.25 
Nie ar XO Kees aeeesautesie eet ales henommecetet ene Gienuanere 
INGsaiot KCArie: GonobopoheccmooonwenD coor 666.50 
CORIO. Re sce ccs uate vers cpa oore ctollere tetera naysue aires 375.00 
Pacities Northwest a seceirsrelercheiytretetenseietere 
Pennsylvania : Boe 
Central Pennsylvanian writen tasteistene 355.2 
Mints terrane /Scieisin ee aetna re ercter crete) ots tela 1,093.00 $66.10 
Pitts bin olaeeareacueteusieteiterateroheconte helena tenets 328.50 
INowlia7 IMIG IMEI Soccoonnadoas doo on GUID 15.00 
Southey (Carolinas ey sarvaciieee ctereeta eet ears 167.17 
"DORA. ccraelsus oamnte Sieisivanveene devel beltst ates ate eter eniers.& 
Viren,  sereeiers ccioistorheeletoieNeloletsreneterelsiereiersiere 243.00 
1——Weest, Varginiale..rae espe rociin-ieleieiereleteiete 46.00 46.00 
Wieser Va ons once aabonoousd rio oomobian 
Manitoba” Se.cd es ocuroatetere« sles cin sketeretanccs 71.00 
$3,340.00 $279.27 
1943 DUES OUTSTANDING 
Billed Paid 
TMi O18). di shavaiare saiteratevs leveye ous cotoisie cena iclstonerevalete $312.50 $112.50 
Ta Sas\.. Gecucievs a rsisvevers sycieusher«Peuctenetorohey ele) sieys (eicuele 91.25 60.00 
Minnesota, capri oerie ek coe stom severe mralenene ee « 140.50 50.00 
IMISSISSIPPL) cas cereteverebareypieterele oretot eieeelerelete tekel 18.75 5.50 
News Yorke er emaereieistecucetslersicne cloketersteesrexerers 425.00 249.30 
Pennsylvania : 
Central) Pennsylvania citi te 635.75 435.75 
Ministerio ete recta erento craeierecete 1,218.50 1,160.04 
Pittsburgh Wink ac sie cs seus eee cts 491.75 245.86 
Texdsiots wad peach & an ee eee 74.00 60.69 
Calta da lack as (eee catle atana isvcrette etetevare areisuenste: cele ene 212.50 187.50 
$3,620.50 $2,567.14 
ee =i 


For Luther Leagues or families honoring members 
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Iwo New Memberships 


IN THE 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 


SERVICE MEMBERSHIP 
r Individual Members of the Armed Forces 
(One Dollar) 


xk kK * 
HONOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fo 


of the Armed Forces 
(Five Dollars) 


Special Membership Card or Honor Certificate 


SENT BY 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


405 Muhlenberg Building 
28 Spruce Street 


: 
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Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


SUSTAINING 
MEMBERSHIP FUND 


January 31, 1944 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - Total 3 
Pic. Howard L. Logan 
Mrs. Howard L. Logan 
Paul Albert Logan 


CANADA - - - - - Total 3 
Trinity Luther League, New Hamburg 
Post Convention Tour 
Lorraine, John and Mary Ann Susan 

Lauman 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA - -_ Total 
William H. Patrick, by 
Mildred Gartelmann 
Zion Luther League, Marlow 


ILLINOIS - - - 
Lee Combow, U. S. N. 
Ruth Greve 


INDIANA 
IOWA 


KANSAS - - - - - Total 
Rev. S. A. Hamrick, Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, Salina 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


MARYLAND - = - - Total 
Gladys A. Broeker 
Donald F. Bautz 


MICHIGAN 
MIDWEST 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


NEW JERSEY - - - -_ Total 2 
Ella A. Kaack 
Alvin H. Schaediger 


NEW YORK - - - - Total 3 
Mrs. Allen M. Laster 
Irene Schaefer 
Ella S. Lampman, Memorialized by 
Emmanuel Luther League, 
Chatham, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


nN 


no 


- - Total 


_ 


NS 


WASHINGTON LUTHERAN YOUTH (From Page 10) 

This is only one of the means that is now employed 
by the Lutheran Service to Warworkers in Washington 
in meeting the needs of all Lutherans who continue to 
Assisting Miss Norma 
Arnesen, also from the National Lutheran Council, is 
Miss Jean H. Christensen, graduate of St. Olaf College, 
and especially trained in guidance and personnel services 
at the University of Wisconsin. Acting as Coordinator 
is Miss Olnida M. Roettger, representing the Emergency 
Planning Council of the Missouri Synod, who recently ad- 
mitted that her contacts with all Lutheran groups in 
Washington has shown her the need for this cooperative 
work. Coming from a fine background of work with the 


flock to the nation’s capital. 
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OHIO “Seo eo) a =e otal 6 
Rev. J. W. Frease 
Mrs. Ruth Frease 
Joanne Frease 
Lt. John Dittman 
Mrs. Anna Frease 
Arlene Ziegler 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


Central Pennsylvania - - = 


Charles Peberdy, Jr. 

E. G. Hoover 

James N. Eastwood 

John Crompton 

&. H. Tomlinson 

E. M. Bell 

E. G. Schreck 

Wm. H. Patrick, Jr. 

F. Rebecca Patrick 

Elizabeth M. Patrick 

Mrs. Mary E. Bitner 

Sister Helene Kuechler 

Sister Georgia Bushman 

George Wethman 

Edna Bauer 

Ruby Shaulis 

Pauline Baker 

Rev. James Fisher 

Harold Donges 

Mrs. Harold Donges 

A. Constance Strandwitz 

Mrs. Wm. H. Patrick, Sr., Memorialized 
by William H. Patrick, Jr. 


Total 22 


Ministerium - - - - - Total 28 


Edward Mittal 

Harold Stoudt 

Marion Houck 

Helen Deitz 

Thelma Evans 

Ethel Wommer 

Rev. Wm. Berkemeyer 

Warren Bieber 

Alice Green 

Richard Hoffert 

Ruth Overfield 

Sue Kleibscheidel 

Clara Schleicher 

Irene Heim 

Doris Jean Thatcher 

Ruth Wiker 

Rhea Ann Nagle 

John Kline 

Anna Schlegel 

Chaplain F. R. Edwards, by St. John’s 
Luther League, Wilkes-Barre 

Members of the League in the Service of 

~ Our Country, by Christ Luther League, 
Schuylkill Haven 

Luther Leaguers in the Service, by Grace 
Luther League, Bethlehem 

Esther Bachofer 


Ae Kink 


Lt. Col. Utie I. Kleibscheidel, by St. 
Paul’s Luther League, Catasauqua 

Earle N. Schmehl 

St. John’s Luther League, Auburn 

Rey. M. J. Bieber, D.D. 

Men and Women in the Service, by St. 
Paul’s Luther League, Tower City 


Pittsburgh - ~ - = - Total 4 


Pfc. Bruce McIntosh 
St. Stephen’s Luther League, Erie 
Ruth M. Beyer 
Hildegard M. Schmid, Memorializel by 
Ruth M. Beyer 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 18 
Rey. J. Obert Kempson 
Mrs. J. Obert Kempson 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D. 
Archie Waites 
C. D. Waites 
Frankie Waites 
Robert Mizell 
James Nunamaker 
J. D. Younginer 
Carl Fulmer 
Omerle Fulmer 
Walter Corley 
Roland Derrick 
Thomas Free 
James Taylor 
Jesse D. Taylor 
Robert Free 
Andrew J. Free 
TEXAS 
VURGINTAS = ey ee =e eT otal 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Lynchburg 
Grace Luther League, Waynesboro 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


MEMORIALS 
REV. S. A. HAMRICK 
Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, 
Salina, Kansas 


ELLA S. LAMPMAN 
Memorialized by 
Emmanuel Luther League, 

@hathanay Nee 


MRS. WILLIAM H. PATRICK, Sr. 
Memorialized by 
William H. Patrick, Jr. 


HILDEGARDE M. SCHMID 
Memorialized by 
Ruth M. Beyer 


MRS. WILLIAM H. PATRICK, Sr. 
Memorialized by 
Executive Committee, 
The Luther League of America 


Missouri Synod, she has said that the time spent as 
Secretary of Housing and Case Work Department of 
the St. Louis Y. W. C. A., gave her a broader concep- 
tion of other groups. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary for Promotion of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, speaking on the 
occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the U. L. C. A., at 
the Luther League Rally in the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, said that the Luther League of America was largely 
responsible for the movement that led to the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church. It has also been said that 
“As Washington goes, so goes the nation’. Who can 
tell what may come as a result of this latest example 
of United Lutheran Youth Action? 


Thirty-one 


TOMORROW’S CRIME 

(Continued from Page 8) 
facilities. Here was youthful idealism which has already 
given momentum to a concerted campaign, with parents, 
churches, schools, and law enforcement agencies all co- 
operating. Two weeks later, when the parents of six 
children were discovered in a booze brawl, police took 
immediate action, confining the parents in jail and 
placing the children in an orphans’ home. Similarly, 
when a group of young thrill-seekers on a hayrack party, 
attempted to bargain with tavern owners for liquor, the 
bartenders themselves reported these minors to the 
police. The public conscience is now alert, demanding 
rigid prosecution of both the spirit and the letter of 
the law. 

Just as the conscience of my community has recently 
been awakened to the urgency of this moral menace, 
so the conscience of the nation must be quickened. And 
once we become aware of this problem, we must be 
united in an all-out effort to combat it. 

We in America are fighting two wars—one on the 
battle front; the other on the home front. Much of our 
best blood is being shed for the building of a better world. 
Here at home we must also establish a line of defense 
so that “tomorrow’s crime” may be averted and our 
common character preserved. 


—The Lutheran Companion 
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Financial Page 


FOUNDED 1842 


IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


Thirty-two 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


FOUR-YEAR ACCREDITED COLLEGE OF THE 
LUTHERAN SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional offerings for medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, law, theology, engineering. Department of Business 
Administration with shorthand and typing. Traditional civilian college life and ‘curricu- 
lum unimpaired by military. Navy V-5 unit with separate faculty. Accelerated program 
optional. New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX MILES FROM ROANOKE CITY 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 


AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTIGATE 


the educational opportunities at Wittenberg. In addition to 
a full Liberal Arts program, professional, and pre-professional 
courses are available in the following fields: 


Business Administration Hospital Dietetics 


Dentistry Industrial Designing 
Education Interior Decorating 
Elementary teacher-training Law 
Secondary teacher-training Medicine 
Engineering Music 
Fine Arts Nursing 
Health and Physical Education Social Service 
Home Economics Theology 


For information address 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE Springfield, O. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


(Founded 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools. 


A strong faculty, a jarge library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Hamma Divinity School 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. 

Mild winter climate in the healthful 
of the state. 


South 


with 


Piedmont section 


Very reasonable expenses 
write Jas. 


For Catalogue, C. Kinard, Pres. 


Susquehanna University 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 


Has Served The Christian Church For Seventy Years 


Marion College graduates are scattered through- 
out the East actively engaged in the work of 
the Church. 


Can Serve The Young Women of The Lutheran Church 


Marion offers the first two years of college work 
and the last two years of high ; 
emphasis on Liberal Arts, Business Education, Pre- 


She is proud of her graduates! 


school. Special 


nursing, Pre-technician, Home Economics, Music, etc. 


Transfer made readily to recog- 
nized universities and colleges 


Ideally suited to give training to girls who can 
only take one or two years of college work 


WILL SERVE THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW THROUGH YOU 


Write THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


RATES $550.00-$595.00 A YEAR 


BCX K, MARION, VIRGINIA 
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An 
Inexpensive 
Gift 7 AN 


ENSTEN BOON MAAS 


SOLID COPPER—HAMMERED BY HAND 
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Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method of attaching 
to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used for connecting the book- 
mark and clip. The book-mark is hammered by hand on edges and is 
made from solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 
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EACH BOOK-MARK IS MOUNTED IN A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED EASTER FOLDER 


35 Cents Each or Three for $1.00 


Designs may he assorted 


BIBLE BOOH lan 


Cross With Luther League Emblem 


ILLUSTRATED aN 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


With Luther 
League 
Emblem 
instead of 
IHS Design 
No. 105 


THIS BOOK MARK 


is very nice to place in Easter Flowers 
for sick and shut-in folks. Name of 
Church can be written on reverse side. 


THIS BOOK MARK 


is very nice to give to each person at- 
tending your Easter Sunrise Service or 
some other special Easter service. 


A TIMELY EASTER GIFT A SPLENDID SOUVENIR 


80 cosrearn 100 
A cash MUST Accompany 


Order 
(No less than 100 sold) 


Heavy, Special Finish 
Cardboard, with Luther 
League Emblem in 
Blue Ink. 


Sample Cheerfully Sent 
on Receipt of a 3 Cent 
Stamp for Postage. 


Illustration Shows Actual Size of the Book Mark 


The Luther Press 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


For 75 cents additional (minimum charge) 
we will print your CHURCH OR YOUR 
LEAGUE’S NAME on reverse side, any 
quantity up to 200. Additional hundreds, 20 
cents per hundred. 


429-437 HERR STREET 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


